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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme, 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.--A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLES G,. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Connecticut, Middletown, 
7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per 

E 


. year. 
For Circular address M 


H. WILSON 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


( TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND .— 
Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo 
ber 3, ei 
Addre Hesry D. Haran, Sec’y 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
) ‘os RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 
ve Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc 
ed corps oa teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu 


coo of this school. ‘Students are prepared for col 
ege. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ; 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
») Address the Dean, 


Epmunb H. Benvett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 
MUNROR, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Boylston Street. 
( WIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy Is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
ENCH 


/ if 
J and English Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave, 


ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRE 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street, 
fire FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 





‘with fine tennis-court. F. BE. ApBoT, Ph. D., Proprie 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 
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without inscruction, at his farni on Sutton’s Island, 
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tion is delightful, w th ample play ground; there are 
facilities for rowing, bathing, fishing, and for making 
collections in natural history; excursions in the 
neighborhood ; circulars. Address 123 Inman St 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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1887 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS CADEM Y.— PREPARA- 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s 


Now ready, Vol. I, 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, limp, 60 cents; cloth, 
edges uncut, 75 cents. 
TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 

Under the above title Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce a serics 
of short biographies, not designed to be a complete roll of famous states- 
men, but to presentin historic order the lives und work of those leading 
actors in English affairs who by their direct influence have left an abiding 
mark on the policy, the institutions, and the position of Great Britain 
among the States. 

The following list of subjects is the result of careful selection. The 
great movements of national history are made to follow one another ina 
connected course, and the series is intended to form a continuous narrative 
of English freedom, order, and power. The volumes, which consist of the 
following biographies, are in press or in preparation: 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By | ELIZABETH. By the Dean of st. 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Paul's. 
LL.D. Ready. OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frede- 
HENRY IL. By Mrs. J. R. Green. ric Harrison, 


| WILLIAM IIT. By H. D. Traill. May. 


EDWARD I. By F. York Powell. 
WALPOLE, By John Morley. 


HENRY VII. By James Gairdner. 


WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Creighton. | CHATHAM. By Jobn Morley, 
April. {PITT. By John Morley. 
PEEL. By J. R. Thurstfield. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE WORKS OF ORD TENNYSON. Library Edition. A 
New Edition in Si Volumes. Globe S8vo, each $1.50. Each 
volume may be had separately, and they are being published as fol- 
lows: 

POEMS. 2 Vols. Ready. BALLADS; and other 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. Ready. June 

THE PRINCESS; and MARY; and 


MAUD. QUEEN 
— July. 
ENOCH ARDEN ; and IN MEMO-, BECKET; and other PLAYS, Au- 
RIAM. May. gust. 


NEW EDITION OF 


POEMS. 
HAROLD. 


FOUR OXFORD LECTURES, 15 87. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY—TEUTONIC CONQTI aes IN GAUL AND BRITAIN. 
By Edward A, Freeman. M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 1 L. , Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. Svo, $1.: 


STEPHEN'S DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. New Vouume. 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 


Leslie Stephen Vol. 14, Damer-D’Eyneourt. Royal Svo, cloth, $3.75; half 
morocco, $6.50, 


CHURCH'S ATTSCETL- 
each $1,50. Vol. I, 


COLLECIED EDITION OF DEAN 
LANEOUS WRITINGS, In Five Volumes, Globe 8vo, 
Miscellaneous Essays, now ready. 

LED TERS OF GEN. CG: GORDON TO FHS SISTER, W...A. 
GORDON. i2mo, #2 
‘This volume will always be one of the most valuable parts of the evidence for 

his life ; for it is not a book about Gordon, but by him.’’—Saturday Review. 

H.M. Vice 

With Illustra 


LIFE IN COREA. sy W. R. Carles, F.R.G.S., 
Consul at Shanghai, and formerly H. M. Vice-Consul in Corea 
tions, Svo, $4 


{ H/STORY te! FrOLILICAL £ 
Ingram, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
EK. J. James, Pi D., University of Pennsylvania 


CONOMY. By John Kells 
Dublin. With Preface by Prof. 
SVvO, $1.50 


MREK FIELD: Lyrics, Chiefly Descriptive. 


Tyrwhitt, lomo, $1.25 
NEW NOVELS 
STORTES. By Mrs 


12mo, $1.50 


By R St. John 


OUR GHOST Molesworth 


‘Carrots,’ &c., &e. 

HE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Philip Lafargue. 
12mo, $1 , 
HARMONTA 
12mo, $1.50, 

t TEACHER OF FAL 


Shorthouse, author of ‘John Inglesant,’ 
mediately 


A Chronicle. By the author of ‘ Esteli Russell.’ 


VIOLIN, and other Tai. 
Sir Pereival,’ & I2inoe, $1 Im 
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FIFTY YEARS OF 
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New Books. 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PREss, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE, 
A MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
With desc riptions of selected types. By the late George Rolleston, D.M., 
: Second edition. Revised and enlarged by W. Hatchett 
shes son, M.A., F.L.8. Royal Svo, cloth, $9. 


In preparing the new edition for the press, Professor Rolleston’s wishes were 
mainly three: to enlarge the descriptions of the Preparations and accounts of the 
various Classes of animadts, and to bring them to the standard of contemporary Know 
ledge; to add to each class or group a brief classification; and to zive as full a bibiio 
graphy as space would permit. These the editor has seduiously endeavored to carry 
out. 

One alteration in the arrangement of the volume had been contemplated by the 
Professor, but left unsettled, and has now been carried out in consequence of the 
opinion of Professor Huxley in its favor. The descriptions of the Preparations, those 
of the plates, and the general account of the Animal Kingdom, have changed places, 
The two former stood last in the first edition, but take preeedence in this, The new 
arrangement tallies better with the order in which Professor Rolleston wished the 
several parts to be studied. The Plates, however, illustrate the Preparations, and 
are therefore placed as the second section of the book. Thirteen woodcuts have been 
added in the text, and three new plates. 


GEOLOGY 
CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, AND STRATIGRAPHICAL, 

By Joseph Prestwich, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. In two volumes. Vol. IL., 
Stratigraphical and Physical. Royal Svo, $0. With 250 illus. 
trations. 

This work is a general treatise on Geology, adapted both for elementary and ad- 
vanced students. Vol. [. treats of que stions in chemical and physical geology, and 
special attention is paid to such subjects, among others, as Hydro-Geology, the geo 

al bearings of the recent deep-sea explorations, volcanic action, Joints, mineral 
veins, the age of mountain ranges, and metamorphism Vol. Ul. treats of stratigra 
phy and paleontology, and touches upon various theoretical questions, 





welal TATIOAne ~ ory . 

PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

“ Every geologist will turn with interest to these pages and will render a just 
homage to the great learning and judicious thought which are everywhere conspicu 
ous in them,’’-—Nature. 

* Space does not permit us to dwell longer on this inte resting work. 
Professo Prestwich is ab le to bring much of his own original labors in the Dp ast t 
bear upom the subjects under consideration, and so to exalt the work into a far 
higher position than that of an ordinary text book.’ Geological Magazine 

Itisa work to be commended not only to intelligent novices, but to we lh-read 
experts . For advaneed study it forms an admirable text-book.’’—Pro/s, 
Aleran le r Win hell, in The Dial. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: Its Sources and Contents. By 
James Martineau, D.D., LL.D, late Principal of Manchester New 


Coliege, London, *% vols., Svo, 36.00, 


CONTENTS: 
INTRODUCTION.—I. What is Religion ? II. Why Ethics before 
Religion / 
Book I. THE GIMITS OF HUMAN 
Book IT. THEISM. 
Book II. REVIEW OF OPPOSING SYSTEMS 
Book IV. THE LIFE TO COME. 
Chap. I. Death in its Physiological Aspect 
Chap. Ll. Death in its Metaphysical Aspect 
Chap. TIE. Death in its Moral Aspects. 

‘Long and exacting as are these discussions, they are incomparably the richest 
ane ” most satisfying treatises on the intellectual and moral questions which concern 
ethics and religion that have appeared in the English language during the century, 
They are the monument of a lifetime devoted to the disinterested pursuit of truth, 
. . . One who has mastered these four volumes (the ‘Types of Ethical Theory ’ 
and the ‘Study of Religion’) and the literature which they include in their range of 
thought has gone to the bottom of many of the problems which relate to the present 
and the future of mankind outside of a personal revelation from God.’’—New York 
Times 


NTELLIGENCE CONSIDERED, 


Index of Subjects, 
Index of Names, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
VPS "OF egies THEORY. Second Edition. 2 vols., 
post Svo, $4.5 

‘The most important and original work which Eng lish Philosophy has produced 
for at least a century and a half.’’—Spectator, 

A more important e onteitn ition to the science of ethics has not been made by 
any ving writer; and many a reader who has been perplexed by the speculations 
of some contem porary thinkers will be grateful to Dr. Martineau for his masterly 
presentation of a deep spiritual philosophy,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


skine Holland, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, S8vyo, $2.50. 


Thomas Er- 
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The Week. go on them. 


Nation. 


A DUPLICATE of Senator ( hace’s Interna ind w 
tional Copy right Bill has been introdu i ther &7 } i. ' 2 
by Col. W. CC. P: Br 


ferred to the Judiciary ¢ 


into the House 
ridge, and re i 
mittee, and a hearing before that Committes ' . \\ 
was in certain respects very mu , 
satisfactory than that accorded bY the Senate yy 
Committee. <All but one of the members « 


the Judiciary Committee wer present i mee 


gave what appeared to be intelligent atten 

tion to the statements submitted; and all, o1 We < 

nearly all, expressed, at the end of the hear- |... , é * 

ing, their cordial approval of the 1 tt 

There seems to be no question but 

it will be favorably reported to the H 

and probably by a unanimous vote. Spe ‘ 

Carlisle has expressed his interest in doit ; 

whatever may be practicable from the Speak eo a 

er’s chair to secure favorable attention for)... RR ae ee e\\ 


the measure when it comes up, an bo heirs ; : rie 
it is the expectation of Col. Breekinrid 
and others that it will bl 





possible to secure the hour's consideration |. t 1 [ ion ca . B 


: ely ' g 
necessary some time within the next few |, ie es ‘ 

weeks. The measure has now so many friends | , , 

among the leaders of both sides of the H 

with the Democrats, for instance, Breck 

ridge, Cox, Patrick Collins, et ind wit , 

Republicans, Kelle Ree LLitt 

that the motion t \ lera 

is likely to be favorably received at any time ane “a a Q 

when the House may not be absorbed 

appropriations or tariff business. Mr. Rat — 

dall has already expressed general approval It ES hss : N 

yf the measure, and is expected \ \ 

whatever time is needed for it, : 

rowed, if necessary, from ‘ appropriations : : i 


An obvious comment on Senator Plumb’s , nou sit deserves s l : an 
amendment to the Bond-Purehase Bill is 
that there is no way to put his new-fan- i) oe f . ta rif? 
} 


gled non-legal-tender notes in circula- | form deliver nthe How  Piiicataw tos i hat we 





tion, and that ‘‘issuing” them means, | Wr Nels R Congres , f 
therefore, putting them to bed and tuck- | Yinnesota. is a \ vs : , . 
ing them up in the Treasury. We ob- | [ft shows he R : ery z BA 
serve that this point was made against the) peld to the absurd : ! 
amendment by Senator Hiscock, and that Mr. | to all tariff legislation. wh ie oe t has 

Plumb answered by asking Mr. Hiscock what teetjonists of the Kelley. s ivewas I s ref 1 t s carload of 
he should think of the plan of applying them | yfro Nelson knows what f ing about | Hour that i] WAI 
to the payment of the national debt. Mr. His- wher ‘ - 4 ; - house, t IX t f ibor virtually laid 
cock did not have the right answer at his, ; fo. a ; ond to! Read Railroad by ‘‘ calling 


tongue’s end, viz., that the plan of pavir ae ; , l y l ler to support 


bonds in creenbuc ks W is fought if ist {Wen S \ . ‘ fy, u ‘+ t . \ ad t tted the ff iT, 
ty years ago ithe cur | SHS va NI I Ss Was i ‘ t » the . 
the issue was different then, since w 3 . é eariff ganizat it was the underlying mortgage 
resumed specie payments At present t : cor 5 OOO x - Pore es t prior f ‘ le series, and it had 
process would be as follows The G rl t carried two years me sree 1: t paid off It is fortunate that it was no 
ment buvsa bond of 81.000. pay ngesav ® 50 . 2 , reer 1 al int than ¥1.500.000 

fold. This causes the retirement of £900 

of national-bank notes Phe Govert t The Prov { takes notice of a Phe spreadi f the railroad strike at Chi- 
then “issues” $900 of non-leval-tender tes tert threat Mr. Butterwort f iC Milwaukee. Ka ( 1 Indiana 
and in « ri rto get these notes it t i t A T tarifl r rN t il } S Is the natural consequence f the 
buys $900 worth more of bor \ | i f K Istand dared to touch | timorous behavior of the 1 Ly ils 
be a bond for $720, or at that { oN ! N's ick ‘ Ins f 4 the , 


holder of the 
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fil the law though the 
fall, they said 
not obey it until h 
the sheriff. When the enginemen took the 
grotesque position that the moving of ‘Q 


heavens should 


virtually that they would 


compelled to by 


cars was a violation of neutrality (when, in 
fact, the non-moving of them was an express 
violation of a statute of the United States) 
the connecting roads gave a tacit assent to 
One of them, the Rock Island, 


They thus gave 


this doctrine. 
gave its assent in writing, 
the leaders of the 
to suppose that 


strike encouragement 


they could do any- 


thing. They supplied a firebrand to burn 
down their own houses. They are responsi- 
ble for all the mischief that has followed the 
3urlington strike. The only way to end the 
trouble is to resolve now that they will obey 
the Jaw and miuke everybody in their employ 
obey it. 
at last, and the sooner they come to it, the 


To this complexion they must come 


sooner will they see daylight through the 
present gloom. 


If a man of whom the public knew no- 
thing except that his name was Peck were 
to write a book and call it ‘Peck on Labor,’ 
he would find it pretty hard to get a publish- 
er to take any risk in bringing it out. In 
fact, he 
to pay the cost of 


would almost certainly have 
manufacture — and 
himself. Well, we have a 
man Peck, of whom the 
lic really knows except that 
he is Peck, and has been selected by Gov. 
Hill for the “Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics”; and he has produced a 
book of which the proper title would be 


‘Peck on Labor,’ but he does not pay the 


advertising 
named pub 


nothing 


oftice of 


cost of printing and publishing it himself. 
He abuses his oftice of Commissioner by issu- 
ing it in the form of a ‘‘report,” and making 
the taxpayers foot the bills. Ilis proper 
business as Commissioner is to collect statis- 
tics, but, forgetful of this, he stuffs his book 
full of Peck views on labor and capital, and 
the general condition and needs of human 
society in general. His figures, it is true, 
frequently refute his arguments, but this is a 


punishable by imprisonment 


difficulty which makes little impression on | 


the Peck mind. He would probably say that 
the arguments can stand it, if the figures 
can, 
of himself into a 


ought to make his mark as a ‘‘ 


It is very mean of Peck to put somuch 
public document. He 
thinker” and 
economist in a series of books entitled ‘Peck’s 
Works,’ before asking us all to bring out his 
essays at our expense. Of his last book we 
will only say that it is not any sillier than 
the one he published last year It speaks 
well for him that he still keeps what little 


sense he ever had. 


Attention has been drawn lately to a bill 
before the Legislature, and favorably report 
ed, to revolutionize the prison system of New 
York. 


Labor or of the lunatic asylums, we do not 


Whether this bill is in the interest of 


It may partake of the nature of both. 


know 
On the side of Labor it provides that no 
prisoner shall be compelled to work more | 
than eight hours a day 


The remainder | the State, and inflict permanent injury o1 








The Nation. 


of the time,” 
repose, exercise, study, mental and moral 
designated and 
y the superintendent, warden, 
keeper, or other oflicer or officers having the 
control and direction of such convicts, and 


improvement as may be 


required by 


with a view to their reformation; and if for 
any renson aconvict be not employed during 


it says, ‘‘ shall be devoted to such | 
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cause of prison reform in the State of New 
York.” 


The full text of the composite Ballot Re- 


| form Bill which has been drawn by the 


such time, he shall be compelled to take need- | 


ful exercise, in the yard or corridors of his 
place of imprisonment, or in such other place 
designated, for at 
It provides, also, that no 
machinery of any 
description shall be placed or used in any 


as may be 
hours a day.” 
motive power or 
prison, jail, or reformatory in the State for 
the purpose of increasing the revenue or 
products thereof, It proposes to introduce 
the Georgia system of outside-gang con- 
vict labor, by employing the prisoners in ag- 
reclaiming 


riculture or in draining and 


swamp lands. Permission is granted also to 
employ convicts in building or repairing 
their in manufacturing 
articles needed in prisons. This latter pro- 
vision has not received proper attention, for it 


own prisons and 


must be evident that if prisoners are allowed 
to make their own clothes, they will deprive 
tailors of employment ; and if they are al- 
lowed to build and repair prisons and jails, 
they will compete with stone-cutters, masons, 
plasterers, ete. And this provision is quite 
needless, too, for if they are to be taken out 
in chain-gangs and set to work cultivating 
land, or digging ditches, there is certainly 
land enough owned by the State to keep 
them all employed, especially if they do not 
work more than eight hours a day. 


Other provisions of this interesting mea- 
sure are that no person convicted of felony 
shall hereafter be contined in a county peni- 
tentiary (there are six county penitentiaries 
in the State in which felons are confined), 
but all shall be sent to the State prisons, and 
that every person convicted of a misdemeanor 
shall be im- 
prisoned only in a jail or penitentiary within 
the county where the offence was committed, 
The effect of this would be to empty the six 
county penitentiaries, and to require the State 
to build new prisons furnishing an equal 
amount of room, and to require the remain- 
ing forty-four counties to enlarge their jails 
to meet the full requirements of their own 
prisoners of every grade below that of felony. 
The just and appropriate comment of the 
Prison Association 
bill is, that 


universally denounced as hot-beds of crime 


upon this clause of the 
‘when the county jails are 
and a disgrace to our civilization; when 
the demand for their utter 


the substitution in their 


extinction and 
mace OF some 
thing better is fous 
ligent men who have given the slightes 
investigation to their evils, the prop 

to actually enlarge their sphere and im 
portance shows an audacious disregard of the 
best sentiment of the community Of the 


measure as a Whole, they say tie e 


it will destroy 


the penitentiaries, will impose great and sud 
counties and upon 


1] 


den expense upon many 
! 


Judiciary Committee of the Assembly is a 
very different measure from what the Chair- 
man’s outline of it led us to expect. It 
does not provide for separate tickets fo 
each political party, but groups under the 


| party name the candidates of each party for 


least two | 


each office, and prints all the names of the 
candidates of all parties for the same oftice 
upon one ballot. This is unobjectionable, as 
it can in no way lead to party espionage at 
the polls. Neither does the bill provide for 
each party to have « ballot clerk at the 
polls, but simply names two ballot clerks 


| at each polling place to be appointed as elec- 





| Judge will do about it. 


tion inspectors arenow. This is the simplest 
and best way. There is also a provision for 
individual nominations, but it needs amend- 
ing in a slight particular, and then will be 
entirely feasible and satisfactory. As it 
stands, it seems to imply that petitions for 
nominations must be signed singly, rather 
than in duplicate, for only a single cer- 
tificate of nomination is mentioned. This 
can easily be remedied by inserting after 
the words ‘‘ certificate of nomination” the 
‘which may consist fof one or 
more writings.”” This phraseology has been 
adopted by the framers of; ;the  pro- 
posed Massachusetts act, and is of great 
importance. The provisions for;the offi- 
cial marking of ballots andj for secrecy in 
voting are all excellent, and the bill as a 
whole is a most desirable measure. We sin- 
cerely hope that the Legislature, acting 
in the same public-spirited and non-par- 
tisan manner as the Judiciary Committee 
have done, will pass it without delay. 


words 


The State-rights issue reappears in a novel 
form in Iowa. <A law of that State assesses 
taxes upon the property of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company in Iowa. The company 
for three years has fought against this law 


within the State by such devices as 
enjoining every county treasurer. This 


year they have appealed to the Federal 
courts, and secured an injunction from Judge 
Brewer of the United States Circuit Court at 
St. Louis, requiring the Governor of Iowa 
and his Council to appear before the court in 
St. Louis and show cause why they should 
not be perpetually enjoined from assessing 
the company’s property for taxation. The 
Governor and Council have decided to ignore 
the order of the Federal court and levy 
the tax, and the question now is what the 
Meanwhile, the Re- 
publicans of Iowa are beginning to develop 
a great admiration for State rights, and the 
Burlington Jlaiwrkeye, a good party organ, 
thinks that *‘ this is as good a time as any to 


| revive popular demand for a just limitation 


| 
| 
Ct 


of Federal control of local affairs.” 


Texas is having a unique experience. For 
months past a surplus has been piling up in 
the State Treasury, which already reaches 
about $2,000,000,.and as the Legislature only 
meets regularly once in two years, the Gov- 
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ernor is forced to call an extra session to di 


pose of the existing surplus and readjust | Express, that the wayfaring man, though a; Liberalism 
taxation so as to prevent the development of | fool, need not err therein. So much cannot | old 1 
another. ‘Texas, it is well to remember, is a | besaid for the miserable seraps from By1 f 

State which was awarded $4,000,000 out of ( sair’’ ser lu s by the 7 Salis 


Promote Mendicancy,” on the ground that it has learned w 
was too poor to educate its hildren alone r'} lifticulty tl Sop! I Cluss at ¢ é } Y s 
and must have help from Washington lumbia Colle is said t Xper viv S 
» the custom « DUrV t ! ma . 
ove! Legendre, is a cu S Ulustr f 1es 


It is becoming more evident every day that | the hold of traditions. even on the voutht 
some kind of a Training School for Republi- | mind Hostility to a text-book or to asut cs 


can Editors will have to be founded to meet | jeet of study, finding expression in public 


the growing demand for organs that can be | demonstrations of jov at getting rid of it, |G 
depended upon. There is scarcely a State in | js so distinctly a childish or sch \ 

the North in which a want of this kind is not | feeli; that one would naturally expect | J 
felt. Both the spirit and the education of the | that a vounge man on entering a : : 
time appear to be in a ‘t combine ” against | yersity would be rather ashamed of it, as 

making editors of the sort needed. The wick- | of a love of marbles, or peg tops, or hooy ay | 
ed colleges are all teaching that protection, But it has survived at Columbia to this dav, 

unlimited and unrevisable, is not a sacred | jn spite of the growth of the Colles 

thing. The tendency of the youth of the pe bers and th rise of the standard of r 

riod, under the influence of intellectual lead- | ‘This year it was even proposed t t 

ers, both inside and outside of the colleges, | steamboat excursion. and have “* the 1 p 

is to drift towards tariff reform, towards libe- | at sea, with the accompaniment of ‘ f1 


ral ideas in politics, and to take such a cheer- heer and the ¢ ere paper. tl \ 
ful view of even party lines as not to) resented sharply an attempt on the part of pte # 


be either charmed or frightened by a party some parents and professors to substitute tor 
. . i hil i 








i . 5 ~ 
name, Asa natural result of this condition | this celebration the annual bestowal of aj , ‘ 
of things, Mugwumpism is cropping out in | prize for excellence in) Legendre Ac ; 
the newspapers everywhere. It is hard to |} ine to the latest accounts, the steamboat ex 
keep that profession from catching something | cursion and ‘free beer” had beet 
of the general infection. When the air is full | and it was proposed to substitute a , 
of Mugwumpism, even an editor cannot help | jicht procession through the streets. W ' 
inhaling some of it. The trouble with it | wonder whether the vouths wl 
seems to be that when a man gets some part in it, who are presumably f ( ‘ 
of it into his system, he never fully recovers | to 1 teen vears i R 
from it. Heis in danger of ‘‘ kicking” at | eases the advantage of comit {} homes 
the very moment when the party most needs | of more or less cultivation, | ever cons : 
his help. The only remedy which we can | dered what must be the effect on the rest 
think of is a training school withso thorough | community, and especially of the youths 
a high-protection, straight-party course of | who cannot to f seeing a W 
study that it will turn out a select band of sophomore class parading pul v by wav 
editors, warranted to stand by the party till f expressil letes S \ ; 
the « rack of doom These uns} kable <}] Sses Sug at 
s Ww Ss 1 I ; 
’ —_ . 
nade} iWiu S ¢ t le s W a 
Our esteemed contemporary the V Be a acter at vs poe A 


Evpress has introduced a new feature in 

journalism, which cannot be too highly com Py 
mended, The wonder is that nobody has ha we teenasked the other 

thought of it before. It begi 
page every day with a text of Scripture Bacland have for the mon 
as thus : ee 


f 
-~ 


IN THE BEGINNING GOD CREATED EAV Nromi l isu 
AND THE EARTH. ed rae ie : re ¢ 





S Ww s Voar s ‘ 
One of our esteemed cont iporarles pl 5 . < . 
Premier Mills’s name Roger | The 7 i ; : 
should mind its P’s and Q's more carefully mu Ss ou stor nN { en ted | Ul 
Anp Gop CREATED MAN IN HIS OWN IMAGE ‘ : ae < 
IN THE IMAGE OF GOD CREATED HE HIM les Gose! s nvers 
The Boulanger case did not take very long i: per nts is of f se strokes of 1 aU parties 
trial. Ten minutes is a short time in w t , } : ve ' for | f 
present the defence, and the Ives do 1 J 2 ities Sone : 
seem to have taken much longer to reach at st f IV-live | s but Gladstot it SESE CEES 


decision. 


This is a decided improvement onthe / . su I s ils would hav <roups 

practice of scattering through its editor rai t s s ery sis! binets, | » icici 

and news columns, in a heteroger Is Wat that nass " structive policy a R 
quotations from Byron and other profat sent shay (ll this is simply a repetition | the thing tha rem il 

poets. <A great deal of good may be done t ft! ft Tories ever sil Peel's | gers campaign, which as 

a heedless, hurrying, and sin-ruined world iv. WI they cetinto power, which they | of the Government, w ii 
by presenting to newspaper readers suddenly —n ver do except by a sort of accident they | clearly whether the country distri 
short passages from Holy Writ he ! r infected with the Pa i 

might not otherwise ever ! \ ‘ . Lis : f sup- jt I t the Cham * 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND INDIANA. 


Mr. W. D. Fourke, the President of the 
Indiana Civil Service Association, went be- 
fore Mr. Hale’s Committee in Washington 
last 
extensive investigations into the condition of 
the civil service in that State in 1885-6, and 
sent the result to the New York Nation, 
but that ‘‘that distinguished organ of Mug- 
wumpery, for reasons unknown to him, had 
never published the facts.” Well, we will 
inform Mr. Foulke that the reason we 
did not publish ‘‘ the facts’ was, that we had 


week, and informed it that he made 


now 
not complete confidence in the collector. 
We knew nothing of Mr. Foulke’s capacity 
as an investigator, and doubted his disin 
terestedness. 

What the Vation thinks about 
of the Administration, either in Maryland 


the course 


or Indiana, has never been concealed. 
President’s mistakes in both States have been 
They have been based on the 
idea, which we believe is President Cleve- 
land’s own, that the civil service ought to 
be reformed on a sort of local-option plan— 
that is, that in States in which the 
reform sentiment strong, the spoils- 
men should be resisted, but that in States 
in which the reform sentiment was weak, 
they should be allowed to their 
way. The result has been, both in Maryland 


very serious. 


was 


have 


and Indiana, a most shameful demoralization | 


of the public service, which the President 
has witnessed with a calm born of the belief 
that only in this way could his party be 
educated up to the point of supporting 
reform everywhere. He has confined himself 
to the execution and careful extension of the 
existing Civil-Service Law, to the retention 
until the expiration of their term of the great 
body of Republican officers who were not 
covered by the law, and to reducing, con- 
siderably below what has been customary, 
the number of dismissals among those who 
held at will. 

That this is not what he promised when 
elected, and that it is not what Mugwumps 
and other reformers expected when they 
supported him, we fully admit. Moreover, 
that it has been, as a mere matter of party 


policy, a very great blunder, we have not 
the smallest doubt. We believe that the 
loss of Indiana to the Democrats next 


fall has been made very probable by the 
abuses in the Government 
service which the Administration has per- 
mitted or connived at. 
over, that the hold of the Democratic party 
on the 
cure, except through the adoption of the 
civil-service-reform policy, without ifs,or buts, 
or exceptions. It is not amatter on which any 
President can long stand up before the Ame- 
rican people erying ‘Good Lord” in one 
State and ‘‘ Good Devil” in another, promot- 
ing purity.in one place and giving rascals 
The 


sense” 


scandals and 


Government will never be made se- 


full swing in another fifty miles away. 
thing is absurd on its face. ‘* Horse 
is enough to kill such a policy, even if love 
of righteousness did not do it. 

A public 
duties towards its readers. 


two 
To aid them in 


journal has, however, 


_The 


is one ; to advise them what to do in politics | 
under any given set of circumstances is an- 


The 








We believe, more- | 
| must 
| child’s play. 
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other. We see clearly enough wherein Presi- 
dent Cleveland has fallen short of the promise 


| of his prime in the matter of civil-service re- | 
form, but we do not yet see clearly how | 


the matter is to be remedied. It would 
be difficult to say what ought to be done, 
even if a reform of the civil service were all 
that was needed at this juncture to make the 
American people prosperous and happy, and 
if either of the great political parties were 
heart and soul in the work. But we all 
know that we have before us another ques- 
tion fully as important as the reform of 
the civil service, namely, the reform of 
the tariff, and one of more pressing 
terest to the bulk of the people. 

know that our present surplus is a foun 
tain of corruption, to which for depth or 
volume the spoils system can hardly be 
compared. We know, too, that little as 
the Democratic party cares for civil-service 


| reform, the Republican party cares still less, 


no pretence of pro- 
President who will in that 
field half what President Cleve- 
land has done. We know that the criti- 
cisms of all the Republican leaders and 
newspapers during the past three years on 
the have 


because it makes 
ducing a 


do even 


President’s shortcomings 


charges not of malfeasance, but of hypocrisy. | 
They attack him for having failed to reform | 
the civil service, but admit, with the utmost | 
brass, that had he given the spoilsmen full | 


swing, they would have had nothing to com- 
plain of. 

We know, too, that practical politics con 
sists in every country, since the fall of Adam, 
in the choice not between perfection and im- 
perfection, but between two degrees of imper- 
fection. 
we could wish him to be, and every sensible 
man will keep scanning the horizon during 
the next seven months for the appearance 
of something better. When anything ap- 
pears, we promise to let our readers know. 
When we see a candidate who bids fair to 
be more of a reformerin all directions than 
President party which 
seems to be more devoted to all the great 
ends of Government than the Democratic 
party, we shall announce the fact, with- 
out fear or favor. We confess we discern 
no sign at present of anything half as good 
as President Cleveland just as he stands, with 
all his imperfections on his head. 

The government of a great country, we 
remind some of our readers, is not 
You cannot throw an instru- 
ment aside, and then go home and go to bed. 
Wheneverin the great game of politics you 
reject one man, you must then and there 
choose another, and you cannot 
Without comparison, 


Cleveland, and a 


choose 


POWDERLY'S DESPAIR. 


Mr. PowpERLy has issued a very despond- 


ent address to the members of his order of 


Knights of Labor, the sum and substance of 
which is thatthe policy of promoting strikes 
among laborers which they have pursued du- 


forming opinions about the events of the day | ring the past two or three years, has been a 


in- | 
We | 
| ness and incapacity, to come from one who 





been | 


President Cleveland is not all that | 





terrible mistake, and has produced nothing 
but misery ; and that they must now, if they 
yant to be happy and prosperous, go back 


| to the original purposes of the organization, 


and use its funds in educational lectures and 
discussions. In fact, ‘‘ a vigorous policy of 
educational work” is what he now wants, 
and is what, he maintains, he has always 
wanted. He says ‘‘ from the 5th of Septem. 
ber, 1879, he has written and talked against 
and opposed strikes.” It would, we think, 
be very easy to dispose of these state- 
ments by means of the deadly parallel, 
but we are not interested in exposing Mr. 
Powderly’s inconsistency. Whatever he may 
have said at other times, he is now talk 
ing like a man, and yet his 
manifesto is a pitiful confession of weak- 


sensible 


was dreaming two years ago of organizing a 


| society of manual laborers which should in 


struct capitalists in the management of capi 
tal, lawyers in the practice of the law, and 
statesmen in the conduct of the Government. 

No matter what he may have ever said or 
written against strikes, he is indirectly respon- 
sible for their multiplicity during the last few 
years, in that he led his followers to suppose 
that he had created a new instrument of 
extraordinary power, which would bring 
all people who did not work with their 
hands to their knees before manual labor- 
ers, and finally give manual laborers the con- 
trol of the industry of the country, and even 
of the Government. He created, too, and 
laboriously diffused the impression that ma- 
nual laborers are a class apart from the rest of 


| the community, with interests different from 
| and opposed to those of people who do not 


work with their hands, or have saved money, 


| or made it in trade, or commerce, or manu- 


factures. In other words, he has been 
the apostle of a subtle or disguised sort of 
anarchy, many times more mischievous and 
dangerous than the variety preached by John 
Most, When he had created this impression, 
his dupes naturally went to work to try 
the new machine, to ‘‘show their power” 


to the capitalists and the Government, 
and ‘‘put Labor on top.” It has taken 
five or six years to work out his ex- 


periment, and it has been a terribly cost- 
ly one. It has caused untold suffering among 
the working classes, has directly wasted 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of their 
money, and, indirectly, millions of the capi- 
talon which they have to rely for employ- 
ment. If Mr. Powderly be a man of any 
moral elevation, the sight of his seven years’ 
work must fill him with poignant remorse. 
He does something to expiate his offence, 
however, by publishing the confession of 
discomfiture which appeared in Thursday's 
papers. 

A good many people will probably now 
ask us what, since Powderly’s plan is a 
failure, is to be done to prevent this continual 
strife between labor and capital, and prevent 
We re- 
commend those who ask this question in good 
faith to sit down and read the history of the 
great strikes of the past seven years before 
they call on us for an answer. They 
will find that every one cf them was 


these incessant and ruinous strikes. 
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due in great part to the ignorance and 


excitability of the workingmen, and the 
readiness with which they are governed by 
determined and unscrupulous agitators. In 
hardly one do we discover a solid business 
vrievance at the bottom of the trouble In 
not one do we find the strikers proposing any 
remedy which would not virtually tak 
property out of the hands of the owners, and 
destroy the discipline under which larg 
bodies of men engaged in a common entet 
prise must live in order to accomplish any 
thing useful. 

The demands made on the corporations 
too, by outside critics, in the matter o% 
conciliating Labor and making it contented, 
seem not much more reasonable than those 
of the Knights. Even Prof. Hadley—a most 
competent observer—called «on the railroad 
companies the other night, at the Common 
wealth Club, to put at their head, for this 
purpose, “‘ leaders of men” instead of ‘* lead 
ers of dollars”; as if either leaders of men 
or leaders of dollars could be had by 
advertising, as if they were not both 
among the scarcest products of the globe, 
as if the railroads did not all do every 
thing in their power to get hold of men 
of the highest administrative capacity, and 
as if their failure to do so in some cases wet 
not one of the commonest experiences of all 
human organizations. Lamentations over 
the shortcomings of railroad presidents and 
mining presidents are simply part of the 
eternal wail of humanity over the badness 
of generals, the short-sightedness of states 
men, the wrong-headedness of judges, and 
dishonesty of bank cashiers. One of the f 
uses of the Knights of Labor has been th 
illustration the history of the order atfords 
of the difficulty of filling responsible places 
with the right sort of men in the present 
condition of human nature. Those mem 
bers of the order who are dissatistied 
with their General Master - Workman, 
their General Worthy Foremen, and their 
Outside Esquires, now ‘‘know how it is them 
selves” in the matter of discovering great 
men and setting them to work for the pul 
lic benefit. 

The truth is, that at the bottom of our labor 
troubles are simply the ignorance and _ irr 
sponsibility and want of business training 
of the laboring class, and for this there 
is no remedy but time and patience and 
education. Even Powderly begins to se 
this, and confesses it. If any one asks us 
why we have so many railroad strikes, wi 
answer by asking why there are so many 
revolutions in Guatemala. If the men who 
want to take the Reading or C., B. & Q 
Railroad out of the hands of the present n 
nagement were in a majority among us, we 
should have a political revolution, or ana 
tempt at one, after every election. We must 
be patient with them, and bear as well as w 
can the loss their folly and blindness inflict 
on the community; but let us have done w 
quackery. 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN TAXA 
AMONG current tariff discussions we 1 


revival of the argument that it is folly to r 
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moval of the import duty by Congress was 
an advantage to the American consumer, may 
be shown by the fact that he would other- 
wise have been compelled to pay the market 
price of the coffee and a duty besides. 


TOMFOOLERY IN THE _  SE- 


NATE. 


SILVER 


NorsinG more discouraging or more unex 
pected has turned up in the struggie to get 
rid of the Treasury surplus than the appa- 
rent determination of the Senate to fasten 
upon the Bond Purchase Bill measures for 
currency inflation and for juggling with sil- 
ver. Senator Plumb’s amendment introduces 
a new kind of money into the multifarious 
currency now existing, viz., Treasury notes 
which are not legal tender except to and 
from the Government and from one national 
bank to another. As an oddity in finance, 
however, this is surpassed by a scheme which 
Senator Stewart of Nevada has offered asa 
new amendment, and which proposes to make 
Government warehouse receipts for silver 
bullion legal tender, and to require the Gov- 
ernment to issue such receipts to all depositors 
of silver bullion at the current market value 


of silver; the value to be announced by the | 


Secretary of the Treasury twice each month, 
by computing the average price of silver 
during the fifteen days next preceding the 
announcement. 

We remark, in the first place, that the pre- 
sent silver certificates are not legal tender. 
Consequently, the proposed warehouse re- 
ceipts are not only different from anything 
else in our existing currency, or any other 
that the world ever saw, but they are to be 
invested with a higher character than the 
certificates now in circulation. The ware- 
house certificates are to be redeemed by 
the Government in gold or silver coin, 
at the option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This makes the Government the 
buyer of all the outstanding warehouse certi- 
ficates whenever the price of silver falls be- 
low the price at which they were issued. If, 
for example, a million dollars’ worth of silver 
is deposited when the price is 46d. per ounce, 
the holders will keep them as long as the 
market price is at or above 46d. But when- 
ever the price falls below that figure they 
will be sent in for redemption. In other 
words, the Government will, in the lan- 
guage of the Street. issue 
to all the world—not sell these ‘‘ puts,” but 
give them away for nothing; a very conve 
nient form of speculation,and one which ought 
in fairness to be extended to the owners of 
all other kinds of portable property. In 
order that the Treasury may always be in 
funds ‘redeem’ warehouse re- 
ceipts, it is provided that the Government 
may coin the silver taken on storage 
in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demand for redemption. This simple de- 
vice transfers the load upon the public in 
their character as traders and wage-workers. 
Without this proviso they would carry the 
load in their character as taxpayers. Mr. 


“puts” on silver 


to * these 


Stewart’s plan is a roundabout method of 
insuring the price of silver to all owners and 
producers thereof in the ‘four quarters of 


ihe Nation. 
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the globe, the United States being the in- 
surer and getting no premium for the risk. 

On the &th of April, 1886, Mr. Bland got 
a test vote in the House on his bill for free 
coinage, and was beaten by a majority 
of 37. Whether he and his followers will 
accept the Stewart measure, if it ever reaches 
the House, is doubtful, since it involves an 
abandonment of the ‘‘ dollar of the fathers ” 
| and the ratio of 16 to1. It recognizes the 
market value of silver as the coining rate, 
the ratio to gold being now about 21 to 1. 
The real object of the measure is to ‘‘ steady 
the market” for silver at the expense of the 
people of the United States. It must, there- 
fore, be condemned as fraudulent. 

Next in the list comes Senator Beck’s 
amendment, which proposes to retire the 
present gold and silver certificates as fast as 
they are returned tothe Treasury, and toissue 
hereafter ‘‘ coin certificates,” on the deposit 
of either gold or silver coin in the Treasury; 
also to require the Secretary to issue forth 
with ‘‘ coin certificates” for all the surplus 
gold and silver in the Treasury in excess 
of the $100,000,000 gold which constitutes the 
greenback-redemption fund. These coin 
certificates are be redeemable in either 
gold or silver, at the option of the Secretary 
They are to be paid out for all Government 
obligations not made specifically payable in 
other kinds of money, but are not made legal 


to 


tender. Itis easy to see what Mr. Beck’s 
whimsy is. He fancies that a law of this 
kind will abolish the distinction between 


gold and silver. But it will do nothing 
of the kind. The holders of gold certi 
ficates will keep them. There are $96,- 
000,000 outstanding, As no more can be 
issued after Mr. Beck’s bill passes, they will 
command a slight premium, or at least a pre- 
ference sufficient to induce people to pay 
other kinds of money at the custom-house. 
The new ‘coin certificates” will all be 
silver under a change of 
name. The issuing of coin certificates 
in place of all the coin in the Trea- 
sury in excess of $100,000,000 gold will 
not make the Government richer. It 
will be poorer by the cost of engraving and 
printing the certificates. Putting this money 
intoa new form will not get it out of the 
The surplus will be just as ag- 


certificates 


any 


Treasury. 
gravating as before, because more money 
will be coming in than out. We 
fail to see any point in Mr. Beck’s measure, 
except as a shock to common sense (which is 
quite needless in his case), and a further 
scare to the business community, with conse- 
quent depression to trade and industry, of 
which there is more than enough already. 


goes 


THE MINORITY REPORT. 
THE report of the minority of the Ways and 
Means Committee assumes that the trouble 
about the surplus in the Treasury is alto- 
gether artificial, that it is of the President's 
making altogether, and that it might now be 
easily averted by applying the idle money 





to the “payment” of the public 
debt. ‘‘If,” they say, ‘‘‘the absolute 
peril’ to the business of the country 





described by the President in his message 
| last December as resulting from an existing 


and increasing surplus was imminent and 
well-founded, how easily he could have 
averted it by the purchase of outstanding 
bonds with the surplus money in the Trea- 
sury—a power which he possessed clear and 
under the act of March 8, 
have thus used the surplus 
would have been direct and — business- 
like, just what a prudent busi 
ness man would have done with his idle 
money—called in his creditors and applied 
it to his debts. If disaster results 
from the failure of the President to use the 
surplus now in the Treasury, as the law au 
thorizes him to use it, in payment of our ex- 
isting debts, and if the majority in the 
House, which alone can originate a bill to 
reduce the revenue, fails to send to the Senate 
a bill of that character, the responsibility 
will rest with them. The minority are pow- 


” 


undoubted 
1881. To 


erless, 

It is scarcely necessary to say to any well 
informed person that this is a deliberate mis- 
representation. Everybody knows that the 
bonded debt cannot be ‘‘ paid” until it ma- 
tures, and that the purchase of the bonds de- 
pends altogether upon the willingness of the 
holders to sell. The suggestion that the 
Government ought to do as private individu 
als would, 7. ¢., call its creditors together 
and apply its surplus to the liquidation 
of its debts, would be applicable to 
the receiver of a bankrupt estate who was 
able to pay something less than 100 cents on 
the dollar. It is not customary for a solvent 
man of business to call his creditors together 
at all. He simply pays his debts as they fall 
due by sending his checks to the holders of 
his paper. But did anybody ever hear of s 
merchant calling a mass meeting of his credit- 
ors and saying to them: ‘I wish to pay 125 
cents on the dollar of my debts; will you be 
so kind as to appoint a committee to appor- 
tion the money ratably among yourselves, 
so that nobody may get less than 25 per 
cent. bonus on his claims” ” 

A report which carries in it such a mani 
fest falsehood as this, is open to suspi 
cion at every point. Consequently, we can- 
not be surprised to read a paragraph like the 
foliowing : 

“If the majority desire to insure the hand- 
ing over of our steel-rail market to our Eng- 
lish rivals, the proposed duty of $11 will ac- 
complish this purpose, unless the workingmen 
who are employed in producing the raw 
materials and finished products of our steel- 
rail works are willing to accept still lower 
wages than they are now receiving, and 
the railroad companies which transport the 
raw materials are willing to greatly reduce 
their freight rates. Have the majority any as 
surance that the workingmen and the railroad 
companies are willing to accept these condi- 


tions / Neither were heard before the Com 
mittee.” 
What are the facts here ’ Simply these, 


that American steel-raij mills are now making 
contracts at $31.50 per ton, without any 
change in the tariff; that the English price 
for rails is $20.50 on the furnace bank, and 
that if the duty were reduced to $11 per ton, 
not a rail could be imported, because the 
freight charge would still amount to an ab- 
solute prohibition. Add $11 to $20.50 and 
we have exactly the price at which steel rails 





are now turned out by the thousands of tons 
| in western Pennsylvania 
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But, says this precious minority report, 
‘the supply of steel rails to the Pacitic Coast 
is now in the hands of foreigners, because of 
the cheap transportation by water from 
eign ports, the existing duty of $17 not be- 
ing suflicient to enable our manufacturers to 
compete for that trade.” This paragraph is 
the key to the whole report. It embodies 
the idea that the buyers of steel rails 
have no rights—that the consumer must 
in all cases be sacrificed to the producer. 
The issue is thus clearly presented. It runs 
through the report from beginning to end. 
No article is so necessary to the comfort of 
the people, nothing so indispensable to daily 
life. whether to the poor or to the rich, but 
that the buyers must pay tribute to some 
body, and as much tribute as the producer | 
considers an adequate profit to his business. 
It may be tin plate, which is hardly pro 
duced in this country at all, and of which 
we must have $16,000,000 worth every 
year, paying a bonus of nearly 34 per 
cent. on it, or it may be common lime for 
house building, which has been produced 
here since the days of the Pilgrims—all must 
pay a tariff premium to somebody. It must 
be paid not for revenue, but upon principle 

the principle that the consumer has no 
rights. Nothing could be mort plicit than 
the assertion and definition of this principle. 
It is in direct contravention of the report of 
the Republican Tariff Commission of 1883. 
It is a doctrine that will rend the party 
in twain, if not this year, surely with 
in a very few years. As we write | 
these words, the Minneapolis Jow } 
March 31 reaches us with a most solemn 
warning to the Republicans in Congress not 
to commit themselves to such doctrines, if 
they desire to save their party from de 
says the J Ee 

‘If the Republican leaders of the House were 
conscious of the real intensity of the feeling 
among Western Republicans in favor of the 
Republicans in Congress formulat liberal 
tariff-reform measure, and placing the 
party on record in favor of an honest and in 
telligent reduction on the necessaries of life, 
they would not fail to submit some such pro 
position in Congress. They certainly cannot 
realize the true state of feeling among Western 
Republicans, or they would see the serious dan- 
ger in pursuing the present policy. 

‘** There is no excuse fi There is no rea- 
son why the Republican representatives should | 
not have drawn up and presented to the House, 
long ago, a measure which should stand as | 
a clear and definite statement of the Republi- 
can position with respect to tariff reform. The 
failure to do so is the most serious aspect 
of the political situation It is producing 
a feeling of restlessness everywhere among 
Western Republicans that thr rty dis- 
integration. he case too 
strongly.” 

The feeling described 
paper is not confined to Minne 
ern States are honeycombed 
not confined to the West; 
is torn by it. Tariff-refi 
ing up in Massachusetts 
which cut across party li 
impartiality. The put 
accept the dogma tha 
sumer are to be sacritic 
the option of the lat 
that he desires. This is 
bery. Any party that proclaims it will 
annihilated sooner or later. 
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duty will be the care of her suffering husband, 
at the same time she is reminded that she has 
other social duties. The moral and intellectual 
education of women, the sanitary condition of 
the laboring classes, and the improvement of 
the facilities by which women may earn a live- 
lihood, will constantly be before her—holding 
that the noblest vocation of a princess is an un- 
tiring activity in the work of ameliorating the 
condition of the classes.” 

If, in the above sentence, we replace the word 
princess by the more extended and significant 
word woman, the most cynical will have to 
confess that, from the royal lady on the 
throne of the youngest (and yet the oldest) 
European empire, to the thoughtful working- 
woman who ‘‘represents” hundreds of female 
members of farmers’ granges and labor organi- 
zations, earnest, conscientious women, if fairly 
judged by their own utterances and actions, 
hold but one ideal towards which to strive, no 
matter how diverse tneir stations, their train- 
ing, their efforts, and their ‘‘ views.” This 
fact it is which gives value to the utterances of 
a first International Council of Women. 

As one whose sympathies did not go out cor 
dially to this feminine conclave, when it was 
still a “‘ programme” merely, a report of the 
impression received and sympathy aroused by 
its work may not be unwelcome to readers of 
the Nation. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
between men and women, or between women 
and women, in regard to the political en- 
franchisement of women, it is impossible for 
thoughtful members of either sex, or any class, 
not to be interested in or curious in regard to 
the proceedings and tone of this ‘‘ Council.” 
Although called, organized, and I believe paid 
for, by the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of the United States, to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the first Woman's 
Rights Convention, its special object was to 
bring together delegates from educational and 
yhilanthropic associations the world over, who 
should report to their fellow-workers in varied 
pheres their several aims, successes, and hopes 
It was further expected that out of this pre- 
iminary conference would grow permanent 

ational councils of women for the United 
States and other countriss, and that from these 
mational organizations would eventually be 
formed a permanent International Council, 
representing all women working in any or- 
ganized movements for the elevation of the 
moral and the amelioration of the physical 
condition of mankind. 

The active managers and many of the speak- 
ers were advocates of the extension of the fran- 
chise to women,but the programme of subjects 
covered the wide and human field of energy 
land reform included under the general divi- 

ions of Education, Philanthropies, Tempe- 
rance, Industries, Professions, Organization, 
Legal Conditions, Social Purity, and Political 

onditions. This list offered topics of interest 
msure to appeal to whole classes of women who, 
if not antagonistic, are certainly indifferent to 
he political privilege of the ballot. Indeed, 
with rare modesty—or wise self-restraint—the 
originators of the Conference named their own 
special hobby as the subject for the last day, 
and allowed every other existing or struggling 
cause to state its work done and explain its va- 
lue before presenting what they claim as the 
open sesame to effective accomplishment of any 
and all moral, social, and political purifica- 
tion. 

Without going into details, which have been, 

r will be, fully given by the daily press and 

y the organs of special causes and organiza- 

ions, let us see if there are not lessons which a 
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wise outside public may learn—lessons which, 
if taken to heart, may be not unimportant re 
sults of this unique assemblage. 

To make what follows clear to the uninitiated, 
it may be well to refer to the origin and compo 
sition of the first Woman's Rights Convention, 
of which this International Council of forty 
years later has arisen as a claimed and recog 
nized sequence. Among the rejected women 
delegates to the World’s Anti-Slavery Conven 
tion, held in London in 1840, were two Ameri 
cans, Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stan 
ton, who then and there determined on their 
return to America to call a ** Woman’s Rights 
Convention.” It was not until eight years 
later that these two, with Martha C. Wright 
and Mary Ann McClintock, issued, without 
signature, however, the circular announcing 
that ‘‘a convention to discuss the social, civil, 
and religious condition and rights of women 
will be held in the Wesleyan Chapel, at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., on Wednesday and Thursday, 
July 19 and 20 current, commencing at ten 
o'clock A. M. During the first day the meeting 
will be exclusively for women, who are earnest 
ly invited to attend. The public generally are 
invited to be present on the second day, when 
Lucretia Mott of Philadelphia and other ladies 
and gentlemen will address the Convention.” 

Gathered in a small interior town of New 
York State, this Convention was attended by a 
comparative handful of what the publie called 
enthusiasts and fanatics, James Mott presided; 
his wife, Lucretia, stated the object of the 
meeting to be to consider the degraded condi 
tion of women, and the need of efforts for her 
education and elevation. The suffrage resolu- 
tion was hotly opposed, and only carried by a 
small majority, on the plea that it seemed 
the key to all other reforms. The story of 
many successive Women’s Rights Conventions 
must be disinterred from heaps of newspaper 
witticisms and sarcasm, with occasional notices 
of such facts as the grants to women of citi 
zenship in two Territories, municipal suffrage 
in one State, and school suffrage in one-half of 
the States of the Union. The significant fruits 
of this persistent demand for the sutfrage, 
however, are not those advances which have 
been made towards possession of the franchise, 
but the correspondingly much greater gains 
for women in all other attempts for the at 
tainment of industrial and legal justice and 
equality. 


Assembled in the capital of the nation, re- 


ceived by the President and his wife on the same 
terms as any other organized body of citizens, 


the Council just adjourned was composed of 


women from every part of our own country, 


from Great Britain, India, France, Finland, 


Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The del 
gates represented thirty-nine partially orga 
nized associations, whose very titles en 





the growth in public opinion, social freed 
and moral tone which has taken place in t 
past quarter of a century ; professional, educa 
tional, or philanthropie work not so organize 
being presented by individual members willin 
to report on their particular ** occupat 


such women as Miss Frances Willard of tl 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, t 
Pundita Ramabai, Mme. Bogelot, Director 


the refo-m work of Prison of St.-Lazare, Paris, 


Miss Clara Barton of the Red Cross 8 

Mrs. Sarah Cooper, President of the G 
Gate Kindergarten Association, San Francis 
or Miss Alice Fletcher, Special Indian Ager 


of the United States Government. Their work 
is independent of and superior to the suffrag 
agitation—which assertion brings us ns y 





to some reflections that can be merely out 
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ministration.” He dares to say that, on the 
Continent, ‘‘ the evil is checked by our moral 
habits. The electoral interests offend the 
scruples of conscience. Nevertheless, the pro- 
gress of the evil is shown by the difficulty with 
which certain taxes are collected, by the im- 
punity assured to certain frauds, by the multi- 
plication of nominations made through com- 
placency. In Corsica, thanks to the conscience 
of the clan, the laws are but a name. One- 
half of the citizens evade them with the help of 
their representatives, and they become mere 
instruments of vexation against the other half. 
There is no law, no justice: the administra- 
tors are inert for fear of endangering their 
position ; the administered are persuaded, by 
daily experience, that nothing is done except 
by favor.” 

Would you see, by an example, how far the 
Corsicans are Imbued with the idea that every- 
thing isdone by favor? A young man hada 
wooden leg; he could, of course, not become a 
soldier, When the time came for him, how 
ever, to appear before the Council of Revision 
which decides on exemptions from military ser- 
vice, he did not think himself safe till he had 
procured letters of recommendation to all the 
members of this Council, and carried these let- 
ters to them. M. Bourde thinks that we, who 
live on the Continent, are a little better, in 
this respect, than the Corsicans. How does he 
explain the fact that M. Wilson, the son-in-law 
of President Grévy, kept carefully 22,000 bun- 
dles of letters, coming from 22,000 different 
persons, who had applied to him for various 
favors? It is M. Wilson himself who reported 
this number, and he did not seem to understand 
the importance of this extraordinary revelation, 

M. Bourde is severe on the Corsicans; he is 
severe, also, on the French. He thinks that 
we have not done enough for the island, that 
we have left it too much to itself, a prey to bri- 
gandage and the vendetta; that we might have 
improved a brave and energetic people, worthy 
of a better fortune. 

If you start at six o’clock in the evening from 
Nice, you arrive at six o'clock in the morning 
at Bastia. A few hours separate two worlds; 
is it France, is it Italy? ‘* You know, at once, 
by people’s manners, that you are not in Italy; 
and, whatever you may have thought hitherto, 
you find yourself in presence of a new charac- 
ter. If you ask a passer-by for an address, he 
takes you politely to the very door; and if you 
make the gesture for putting your hand in your 
pocket so as to pay him for his complacency, 
however poor he may be, he will leave you 
with an angry air. The Corsicans are very 
proud—a sentiment unknown in Italy, where 
the lower classes beg with effrontery.”  M. 
Bourde tells us little about the race, in the eth- 
nological sense. In Bastia and in the seaports, 
where the influence of Pisa and of Genoa was 
most felt, people have black hair; in the inte- 
rior of the island he found many red-haired. 
The original type was probably red. He went 
from place to place, travelling leisurely, and 
trying to penetrate the Corsican soul. The 
social organization reminded him of the Roman 
patriciate. Fifteen or twenty families have 
their clients, and dispose of all the influence, 
as they dispose of all the votes, in the elections, 
Such a family has a few hundred votes, an- 
other has two or three thousand. For centu- 
ries there was no central power; the island 


belonged to independent and rival classes. . 


Even now, a Corsican prides himself on the 
number of his cousins; the larger the family, 
the stronger it is. The French rule has not 
destroyed this feeling, ‘‘ because,” says M. 
Bourde, * it has not destroyed the needs which 
created it, We Lave not been able to inspire 
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confidence enough in the equity of our func- 
tionaries, nor in the justice of our tribunals. 
The Corsicans have not renounced defending 
themselves; they remain associated in order to 
protect themselves, and also to help each other 
in order to obtain favors or to avoid the obli- 
gations of our society. A Corsican who does 
not belong to a clan seems, in the eyes of his 
compatriots, a despicable object; he is a barren 
branch of the tree.” 

Let us enter into the house and the family 
of one of these chieftains of a clan, His house 
is large and adorned in the Italian style: no 
comfort, no carpets, no rich furniture ; im- 
mense rooms in which you can hold meetings; 
great archives, where all the family papers 
are carefully kept; a voluminous correspond- 
ence of Paoli, letters of various Bonapartes 
before their elevation.. How is this great 
family influence maintained ? By the volun- 
tary sacrifices of all the brothers to one. ‘‘ You 
see my house,” said one of these heads of a 
family to M. Bourde. ‘‘ We were four bro- 
thers; only one married. We thus avoided the 
division of our lands and the breaking up of 
our influence. One of my brothers takes care 
of the property. I, who am the eldest, have 
the political direction. I give my life and I 
may say my fortune to my clients, and my 
clients give me their votes; this is our secret.” 
In old times these clients would have made 
war for their chieftains, in our day they have 
only to vote. When the tax-gatherer torments 
a peasant for his taxes, the taxee goes to his 
chief, who advances the money. The padrone 
is the director of the conscience: he distri- 
butes money, influence, pleasures; he governs 
in his little world, and spends as much inge- 
nuity and diplomacy as a statesman. Is it to 
be wondered at that, with such a state of 
things, agriculture is still as it was described 
by Virgil? It is very much as it is in Sicily. 
If the great proprietors wished to make any 
changes, they would have to derange and to 
hurt all sorts of vested interests, and they 
would compromise their political Influence. 

Here is an example of the importance of a 
clan. In the month of August, 1886, a spe- 
cial jury was appointed for the condemnation 
of the lands over which was to be built a 
railroad from Casamorza to Fium’orbo: 

‘*This jury had been chosen in the Council 
General by a majority presided over by M. 
de Casabianca, the chief of the clan which is 
now the most powerful; then a selection was 
made by a tribunal presided over by the 
father of M. de Casabianca; and the delibe- 
rations took place before M. de Casabianca, a 
lawyer chosen by the company. It was truly 
a clannish jury, and it judged according to 
the conscience of the clan: what is good for 
friends is legitimate. M. Benedetti was de- 
prived of a vineyard of 16 ares % centiares, 
and Mile. Virgitti of a vineyard of nearly the 
same extent—I1S ares 90 centiares. M. Bene- 
detti is an enemy of the clan, The jury al- 
lowed him 2,000 franes, which was, however, 
a perfectly reasonable price. But Mile. Vir- 
gitti is a relative; she obtained 13,000 francs. 
MM. Astima were also relatives; they were 
paid 35,000 franes for 1 hectare 56 ares 70 
centiares of the wild land (maquis). Still an- 
other relative got 45,000 franes for 90 ares 51 
centiares of maquis land.” 


On the Continent such partiality would have 
been deemed monstrous, in Corsica it was sim- 
ply looked upon as a proof of the power of the 
Casabiancas, 

Every year the same spirit is shown in the 
councils of revision which decide on exemptions 
from the military service. The Corsicans have 
the same taste as the Italians for small Gov- 
ernment Offices, little as these offices may be 
paid. An official becomes what the Italians 
eall a mezzo-galantuomo ; he looks down 
upon the tillers of the soil, They have in- 





stinctively a great aversion to agriculture, 
Every year 15,000 Italian laborers, who all 
go under the name of Lucchese, though they 
do not all come from Lucca, cross to Bastia in 
the autumn, and go all over the island, where 
they do the heaviest agricultural work. The 
Corsicans do the easiest work. They gather 
the olives and the chestnuts. ‘‘The peasant 
families which can lay by anything are rare 
exceptions ; people live from hand to mouth. 
Every village has a fine square where the in- 
habitants spend the best part of their lives in 
talking politics—that is to say, the rivalries of 
their clans. Most villages are divided into two 
‘amps, two parties. One of my friends who 
was for some time in Corsica in the capacity of 
a garde général of the forests, told me that 
one Sunday he saw in a village church all the 
men with guns in their hands, The two camps 
occupied the two opposite sides ; at the moment 
of the elevation of the Host, as all the men had 
to kneel, he heard the click of all the guns 
(which were loaded), lest the kneeling posture 
might become an occasion for firing.” 

M. Bourde has reckoned the cost to France 
of this singular island. He concludes that 
since the beginning of the century Corsice 
has cost France one milliard of frances, The 
fiscal laws are constantly evaded; the public 
works are all paid for out of the national trea- 
sury. For all that, France is not ready to 
abandon Corsica, feeling that the race which 
inhabits it is capable of progress, The Corsican 
soldiers are among the best in the French 
Army; and, besides, did not Corsica give us 
Napoleon? As his life is an indissoluble part 
of our history, his birthplace has become an 
indissoluble part of our country. 


Correspondence. 


SOUTHERN HOMICIDE. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Itmay have been mentioned in your 
columns, but, as | have not noticed the state- 
ment of the fact, I will call attention to it, that 
a pamphlet (written, I was told, by a late Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, but published without 
the author’s name being embodied), bearing 
the following title-page, was issued by Parry, 
Cooke & Co., Charleston, S. C., 1878: ‘The 
Code of Honor; its Rationale and Uses, by the 
tests of Common Sense and Good Morals, with 
the effects of its Preventive Remedies.’ At the 
close are given ‘** Rules for the Government of 
Principals and Seconds in Personal Difticul- 
ties.” 

I was told about the pamphlet by a gentle- 
man of the ancien régime of the Sea Islands, 
who married the only child of a once wealthy 
planter of the same region. He also told me 
that on his wedding day he received, as a pre- 
sent from his father in-law, a case of duelling 
pistols with a copy of this pamphlet on the 
Code. 

The author sets forth as a fact that civiliza- 
tion has come through wars, and that ‘the 
great natural right of self-preservation is as 
full in individuals as in public bodies”; and as- 
serts that 
‘“* when the cause is just, and the course of the 
duel is governed by humanity in vindication 
of justice, or for a rational defence of honor, 
it stands upon the principles of nature and the 
principles of Christianity, precisely as public 
war. And now the leading and most rancorous 
enemies to the Code of Honor are the material- 
istic Puritan sceptics of this country. Under 
the name and cloak of Christians they dethrone 
the Godhead of Christ, ignore the atonement, 
and dispense with faith. . . . In the arro- 
gance of intense self-sufficiency they trample 
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under foot, as they choose, both the Bible and 
the Constitution, And they have no respect 
for the immemorial usages of persons of gentle 
manners and good breeding. . . Their in- 
dividual feelings are little vulnerable, and cha- 
racter and rights, being both venial and venal, 
require no risky defence. . . . So long as 
radical levelling does not reduce all to the semi 
savage state of the social he so long as the 
gentleman is not eliminated from existence 
until the advent of the millennium, the Cocke 
ot Honor will be used.” 


1 


As to anti-duelling laws, which abridge the 
rights of juries to investigate the facts and the 
animus of homicides resulting from duels, he 
says: 


‘* They have been transplanted from the pet 
nicious hotbed of Puritan scepticism, whos« 
arrogant and intermeddling ‘higher law,’ hu 
manitarian aggression has caused the slaughter 
of thousands of American citizens, and whose 
levelling materialism has taken profitable 
shape in systematic plundering of their victims 
under form of law. For fifty vears all this class 
have raged against the Code of Honor. SS 
They have shown their mortal hatred of the 
Code of Honor and their fear of the responsi 
bility it enforces.” 


That ‘‘the Bible” and ‘‘the principles of 
Christianity” should be brought forward to 
support the conservation of slavery, war, and 
the duel, is not surprising, seeing that a canon 
of the Anglican Church said, when some peopl 
hurrahed for Gladstone, ‘* You might as well 
hurrah for the devil as for Gladstone,” and 
that, as it is said, a Conservative party ery in 
England was * Beer and the Bible.” But there 


isa new South which would not sympat 





with the English canon in perpetuating the 
union of Church and State, which strives to 
suppress intoxicants, and which frowns on tl 
duel.—Yours, H.J.S 


MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND, March 13, 1888 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the Nation of Mareh 22, Mr. James 
Wood Pogue, writing from Nashville, Tennes 
see, under the above heading, says: ** As Tam 
distinctly a Southerner and personally 
quainted with several gentlemen who hav 
recently figured in desperate ‘ affairs of honor 
it may be pardoned if I submit a concise opi 
nion on the subject.” 

Now, if the phrase ‘‘ affair of honor’ means 






anything, it means a regularly arranged duel 
But, from the illustration employed by Mr 
Pogue, it is plain that he is talking, not otf 
duels, which are about as completely out of 
date in the South as in the North, but of street 
fights, which rarely have about them even that 
semblance of ‘‘ honor,” or fairness, 1 I 





supposed to be the recommendation of 
Ido not know where Mr. Pogue has made tl! 
acquaintance of the ‘‘g | I ! 
recently figured in desperate afl 
as there has been neither duel nor street-ti 
between gentlemen in Nashville within nine or 
ten years. The case of Gen. Zolicotfer, whi 
he uses as a text, belongs to ancient 
having occurred between thirty and forty years 
ago. Moreover, his account of it is 

accurate, and there was no such display 
‘chivalry’ as he 








The writer is a native of Tenn 
knows that Mr. Pogue’s loose expressions wi 


convey to Northern readers a most unju 





Pression as to the peaceful conduct and 
for law of the community in which he lives 
and who believes that in these particulars it 
will bear comparison with almost any 

nity, North or South. He therefore begs s] 
for this correction. B 


SPRING Hint, TENN., March 25, LSSS 


To THE Eprtor or THE Nat 





The Nation. 
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as numerous as our ' colleges the necessity, if they would be true to 
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their ideal, of insisting upon thorough prepara | 
tion for their work. We do not see how female 
colleges can be exempt from this necessity, if 
they are to give young women similar advan- 
tages. Women, they say, jump to conclusions, 
but can they jump over grammars, spelling- 
books, arithmetics, and geometries, and begin, 
on an equal footing with our less-gifted sex, the 
study of the higher branches of literature and 
science?” (L. Clarke Seelye, Inaugural Ad- 
dress, pp. 13-14.) 


Very respectfully, a, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., March 30, 1888. 


A VINDICATION OF DR. VON HOLST. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The letters of ‘‘ N. Z.” 
March 15 (p. 216), and of ‘G. B.” in your last 
number (p. 258), have suggested the question 


in your issue of 


whether those writers and some other writers 
have fairly criticised Prof. von Holst. The 
article to which ‘* N. Z.” refers lies before me 
in the earlier form of an address before the 
University of Freiburg. On page 16 is found 
the following passage : *‘Staat und Volk sind 
aber nicht von einander zu trennende Begriffe, 
und die Senatoren haben dabher, obwohl sie 
nicht von dem Volke, sondern von den Legis- 
laturen gewahlt werden, in dem Empfinden 
der Gesammtbevélkerung weit mehr als die 
Gesammtheit der Repraesentanten den Charak- 
ter von Vertretern des Volkes.” Will‘ N. Z.” 
or any other thoughtful man deny that the 
people of a State as a whole recognize the 
Senators as their representatives rather than 
the Congressional delegation of the State, 
taken as a whole ? 
forwarded from a State coming from every 
quarter of it, would it probably be presented 
by the delegation or by a Senator’ Again, 
my own experience and belief is, that people 
who know who are the Mayor of their city and 
the Governor of their State can also mention 
both their Senators, and are quite unable to 
give the names of all their Congressmen. On 
the veto power and the initiative of legislation, 
Prof. von Holst may have laid himself open to 
attack; but foreign writers have no monopoly 
of heterodox opinions on those or any other 


If a great petition were 


points of constitutional law. 
to disagree with a critic of our institutions, 
and another to say that his different opinion 
proves his want of acquaintance with his sub- 
ject. 

The charge made by ‘‘ N. Z.” is one of igno- 
rance; “G. B.” adds a charge of partisanship. 
**Dr. von Holst,” says he, ‘tis no friend of re- 


It is one thing 


The Nation. 


are not sufficient; and any scholar who reads 


carefully his new ‘ Constitutional Law’ must 
admit that it seems permeated with a critical 
and friendly understanding of the spirit of our 
institutions, and that the errors in it are ex- 
tremely few. 

Theessential unfairness of assertions that Prof. 
von Holst is unfriendly to our institutions lies 
in the fact that in Germany he stands as their 
defender. The ‘Constitutional History’ began 
in a study of the workings of universal suffrage, 
upon which he entered at the instance of some 
Bremen gentlemen, who wished information 
when the German Confederation was founded. 
The first volume, and indeed the whole history, 
has been written for the enlightenment of the 
German public. With Friedrich Kapp, the 
lamented correspondent of the Nation, Von 
Holst has persistently called the attention of 
his countrymen to the greatness and the suc- 
cess of the American Union ; he has constant- 
ly attempted to correct 
and misjudgments in regard to our Govern- 
ment, 

One American writer has gone so far as to 
hint that a Prussian travelling stipend has 
bought his pen to use it in detraction of the 
United States—perhaps of free institutions ; 
and ‘“G, B.” finds something portentous in his 
return to his native country. Germans them- 
selves know that as a writer, a public speaker, 
and a legislator (he has been a member of the 
upper house of the Baden Legislature), he has 
set his faceagainst the tendencies to absolutism 
in Germany. There is plenty of biting criti- 
cism of individual Americans in his works, 
and often specific national characteristics are 
excoriated ; but I have found in them a 
thoughtful appreciation of American character 
and of republican government. The Ameri- 
ean university which twice called him to its 
chair of history, seems to have had no doubts 
on that score, and those persons who have 
worked in his library and talked with him 
about American history, will agree that they 
have found a very keen admiration for the 
American Republic. I commend to ‘tN, Z.” 
and to “ G. B.” these closing words of Von 
Holst’s ‘Constitutional Law’: ‘‘ No people of 


misapprehensions 


ancient or modern times has shown a greater 


capacity for founding a state.” A; B. . 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 31, 1888, i 
Athe, Ye é fle gt 


DARED AND DURST. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 





publican or parliamentary government, as 
shown not merely in his writings, but by the fact 

. . that, after living some time in the coun- 
try, he haspreferred to make his home in 
Germany.” Several] such criticisins have at vari- 
ous times come to my notice, and not one has 
ever been proved either from the writings or 
the life of the eminent German writer. A 
very intelligent young scholar remarked to me 
recently that the ‘Constitutional History’ 


seemed based on a comparison of twelve or | 


fifteen of the best general works. I was able 
to assure him, from personal knowledge, that 
it was based on a study of many hundreds of 
volumes, including whole sets of Congressional 
Globes. On the other hand, I have more than 
once heard the criticism that he placed too 
much dependence on untrustworthy writers; 
the only specific instances furnished were John 
Quincy Adams’s memoirs, which did not appear 
till the earlier part of the work was finished; 
and Giddings’s works, against which Von Holst 
If he 
understands our institutions imperfectly, it is 
because a long residence here and repeated 
visits, made for the purpose of investigation, 


himself repeatedly warns his readers, 


Sir: A reviewer, in your issue of the 16th ul- 
timo, combines quotation and implied criti- 
cism, in the words *‘ no colonial barrister dared 
As he can hard- 
ly prefer, instead of dared, durst, a form 
rapidly going out of use, it must be supposed 
that, in his opinion, good English imperatively 
requires ‘‘dared to defend.”* The following 
passages will serve at once to throw light en 
the approximate age of expressions like dared 


(sic) defend the accused,” ete. 


defend, and to suggest whether they are liable 
to censure. As regards the earliest of them, it 


is observable that we find ‘*‘ She dar’d to brook 


Neptunus’ haughty pride,” in the page next to 
that in which it occurs, 


‘*Who dard, for Edward's sake, cut through 
theseas.”” Robert Greene (died 1592), Dramutie 
Works (ed. 1831), Vol. L, p. 159. 

‘They dared not doe as others did.” 
miah Burroughs, Sions Joy (1641), p. 26. 

“Yet dard she not discover to him the true 
cause of them.” William Browne, Trans. of 
Polevander (1647), Vol. 1... p. Zeu, 

‘**No man dared afterwards, for the sake of a 


Jere- 


* The sic was intended for the sentiment, not the syn- 
tax; the fact being that the author of the book under 
review had himself put ‘‘dared’’ in italics. But we 
are nothing loath to have elicited Dr. Hall's exposition 
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reward, expose himself to the fury of the peo- 
ple.” Dr. Johnson (1743), Debates tn Parlia- 
ment (ed. 1787), Vol. UL., p. 441. 

‘* Libanius and the rest dared not so 
much as mutter the least suspicion of this na- 
ture.” Bp. Warburton, Ju/ian (1750), in Works 
(ed. 1811), Vol. VIIL., p. 228. 

“Yet none dared vent their indignation.” 
Goldsmith, History of England (1771), Vol. IL, 
», eet. 

‘* My advice, however salutary and necessary, 
as it seemed to me, was such as I dared not have 
given (correctly, should not have dared give] to 
a poet of less diftidence than he.” William 
Cowper, Letter to Mrs. Bodham, Nov. 21, 1790. 
“Though | dared warrant for the pleasant- 
ness of the journey on the whole,” ete. Cole- 
ridge (1809), The Friend (ed. 1818), Vol. L, p. 
23. 

‘They dared not openly ineulcate the old 
faith.” “Southey, Life of Wesley (1820), Vol. L, 
p. 316. 

‘* Cowper said, forty or fifty years age, that 
he dared not name John Bunyan in his verse, 
for fear of moving a sneer.” Lord Macaulay, 
Essay on Bunyan (1831), concluding “pe 3 
**T dared not hazard the opinion,” ete. NV. 
S. Landor, Pericles and (1836), 
CXXXV. 

“She dared not commit,” ete.; “ I dared not 
tell why.” Cardinal Newman, Apologia pro 
Vita Sua (1864), pp. 196, 285, 


Aspusia 


From the pages of Coleridge, Southey, Car- 
dinal Newman, and other authorities of the 
first rank, not to speak of writers of inferior 
note, I might, if it were necessary, add largely 
to these quotations. 

According to Dr. Latham, as cited by Dr. 
Worcester: ‘‘We can [sic] perhaps say, ‘I 
dared venture on the expedition.’ ” 

Dr. Johnson, and also Archdeacon Todd and 
Dr. Latham, as editors of his Dictionary, do 
not recognize the preterit dared ; nor does the 
lexicographer Dr. Richardson, Dr, Webster's 
editors insert it; but Dr. Webster himself knew 
nothing of it, and the Dictionary of Dr. Wor- 
cester, for all the improvements that it has 
undergone since his death, has still to record its 
existence, 

As to Grammars, that of Dr. Richard Morris 
(ed, 1873), and that of Dr. William Smith and 
Mr. T. D. Hall, which enjoys great vogue in 
England, are, like a host of their predecessors, 
unacquainted with it. Mr. C. P. Mason, in the 
twenty-fifth edition of his very popular Knglish 
Grammar (1881), imparts the information, re- 
specting dare, that ‘* The past tense now in use 
is “I durst.’” 

Can it be, then, that Shakespeare and Milton, 
with countless other writers of the last three 
centuries, have been deemed insufficient to 
sanction dared as the equivalent of the obso- 
lescent preterit durst? Certainly not; the truth 
being simply, that, from want of critical 
familiarity with our literature, the above- 
named professed guides to our language, Dr. 
Webster's editors excepted, were unaware of its 
reputable employment. 

Durst, as a past participle, escaped Dr. Web- 
ster; but his editors supplied it, and yet struck 
it out in their edition of 1880, One would like 
to know why. In my Modern English (1873), 
p. 229, I ask: ‘* Among what barbarians is ‘I 
have not durst do it’ good English?” Though 
this question may still be put, I now know, 
though, fifteen years ago, I was ignorant, that 
durst was a participle in former times, and 
I find it used by Alexander 
Barelay (1508), Dr. Samuel Collins (1617), 
Henry Earl of Monmouth (1650), Sir Richard 
Baker (1654), and Samuel Pepys (1665). 1t is 
unrecognized by Dr. Richard Morris and the 
other grammarians that I have spoken of, and 
by dictionary-wrights generally. 

teferring to Tarlton’s Newes out of Purga- 
torie (about 1590), Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant 
says, With his ordinary misplaced positiveness: 


preceded dared. 





of an interesting grammatical point. —Ep, Nation, 


** The verb dare now first forms a Past Partici- 
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at length on the language of Alexander Bar John Big ind * A ther to Th , N 





: clay. be has failed to observe, in his best-known ind Other Od ! Is \ Rives vow \ 
3 work, the passage: ** They sholde nat hau Aw imnoun tist tipst , 1 ( 
durst the peoples vyce to blame.” 7 Ship of of tw fthe * Life and Letters of Gr eI : it 
} ls (ed. 1874), Vol. L., p. 207 Mars by Mrs. Car (. Marsh. t . 
At variance with recent usage, phrases like | lished by tl Ser rs 1 \ ive : N 
‘| durst to do it” were long current. Cita nearly ready the second and tinal v 
tions in proof of this assertion must, however, Thomas Stevens Around tl \\ i y ~ 
be forborne. They have been taken from thir- { Bieyel ‘Bef le Var poems | a 4 rt } 
teen authors, beginning with Dr. Nicholas | Gordon and Thomas Nelson Pa sae Sy 
Harpstield (about 1555), and ending with De | of Ashtarot by Osbort Duttield ; and a . 
Foe (1717) Your obedient servant, F. H volur f sermons, * Ete il Aton nt.’ by MI 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, March 11, 1888 t late Dr. Roswell Hiteh Ca Xa 
P.8 *“Chrysostomus dared sav that r I s WwW possess Prof. Cre | kis . ‘ \ 
ladv was now and then taken with a little vain Histor f the Christian ¢ } vill des 
glory.” Tyndale, Answer to S Thoma to pr t r insertion in the lix to that St t Y f \ 
More’s Dialogue (ed. 1850), p. 207 The editor vork a thin ] phlet (paged 70a “s 
- of this reprint, the Rev. Henry Walter, B.D Not ithe L itur f Chu History art N 
Es F.RS.. had access to a copy, preserved at Scribners t 
: Cambridge, of what he thinks is ** not unlikely Her folt & ( : ‘ \ 1 
to have been [s ti first edition z t \ ( hi ‘ 
vork the type is foreign, but is not Hans W oftinet 7 Aet VI 
Luft’s But neither in that edition, nor i e W ul by A t I ‘ 
Day’s somewhat modernized reproduction of it imptuous volume in t st vith sixt 
1573), on a collation of wl i two the text of l i ra Is ‘ 1 
the Answer, Where just quo by J. W. Boutor | ulw 
based, is there Mr. Walter's ** \W net ( Ya { S att 
old copy of the Answer, belonging to the Bri- | in Zululand,’ by Lou VS vith mu- jt f 
tish Museum, was, on the faith of the printed | merous illustrations 
, Catalogue, probably the production of a Lot I} SM ta s M t \ 
don press, and was issued in the year 1550, | Characteristi ft I i. ( 


That copy, as my obliging friend Dr. Charles | the Rev. H.N. | ’ | ( 
Gross informs me, has, instead of what is given Yesterday,’ by Robert A. W 

above: ‘* Chrisostimus dare save, that our lady The traets known in Bostor pl OlIS 
was now & then taken wyth a litle vavm Leatlets, a mypa ts t nt st 
glorie.” This, in every the minutest particu il leetu ven at t Old South M 
lar, is the reading in the Cambridge copy, as | house, have been found to 

the Rev. Professor Skeat, who kindly consulted ire to be su i 

it at my request, enables me to stat And not | use of scho s . t 
only in his Answer, but in his translation of I] Phes \ t \ t 


Cor., VL, 1, Tyndale has dare as the third | portant or 





person singular. That Mr. Oliphant, accepting | pers,” wit! ptul notes . C. Heath & ¢ 
as trustworthy the aforesaid sophisticated sen will t I 
tence, credits him with the use of dured, is a The house of Hoey 1 M + diseas 
serious error. See his New English, Vol. J for the present \ 
p. 450 t D ( \ 
. S ; 


AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: Lat ru itt im 
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Sir: Is not the wordings 


ing of your n n the 
Nation on March 15 on Dr. Seligman’s ‘ Tw ss I I 
Chapters on the Mediwval Guilds of England’ - : : 
unfortunate in giving the impression that Dr, | S® © © ag tor , ( st ’ t nt it 
Gross, upon whose thesis Seligman’s work is so | > i St i” 
largely based, isa German? Of course the it I! fs to t : 


itiated know that he is a good American But) 78 9 


are we already so rich in rising scholars that 








we ought to neglect to claim one wl ‘ \ < 
does such honor to our young scholarshiy . . : : . 
Yours respect y y is ’ 
\f r 
ARTHUR AN ) ; . 
I SANSAS, LAW N Ss } : . le 
5 S S W s 
1s. : ‘7 —. we ‘ ; Ss 
¢ Kino : ger aaa , 
t cit <t NX \ i T j thi eat to 
r Haron | tzs e | 
Libr f \\ s xX \ f t I tort Mat ( a" F 
Earliest Sett that French t it sof La 5 
com} : @ t ; Ss ( f An A ! ! 
Sted I Libra t is t t n pu bat 
a y } < } ‘ ‘ } + + 
1 pu i i i e sta 
SS T  % Y t = i : | if 5 i ! f i i f 
+ it = ¢ < x t < i fet t =| 
monthly. The work is illustrated with st Writing tf : } I e of t pret I ar & M 
engravings and woodcuts ~ I ‘ i } (zuv de Saint-Mor (Pari Piaget : New Yort 
The third and last volum { Mr. Henry C }. mes \Y t All thes ithers F. W. Christer It ntains a ping a 
Lea’s ‘ History f the Inquisition’ w € pu attempt ! s t Ke t Englis an int of the chief plays acted in Paris in the 






lished directly by Harper & Bros., along wit lage what they t } tto he] season ISS6-7, adorned with abundant illustra 
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tions—ingenious and amusing little process cuts 
not unlike those in M. Daudet’s ‘ Tartarin.’ 
Some of the thumb-nail sketches of actors are 
singularly successful in attaining a likeness— 
for example, that of M. Coquelincadet. The 
chief comment made by a New York playgoer 


| 


who may turn these pleasant pages, will be to | 


the effect that very few of the plays which 
are produced in Paris are ever reproduced in 
New York. 

The ‘Soixante Ans de Souvenirs’ of M. 
Ernest Legouvé has been republished in four 
iSmo volumes (Paris: Hetzel; Boston: Schoen- 
hof), each of the large octavos of the original 
edition making two volumes of that now issued. 
These literary and theatrical recollections of 
the veteran author, who came in contact, in one 
way or another, with so many of the most 
interesting personages of the present century, 
are brought down only to 1876. The years 
after that date, and even, as the author tells us, 
those preceding it, which contain more personal 
and intimate details, form the framework for 
other recollections already begun, but not with 
any intention of present publication. As this 
clever and charming writer is never indiscreet, 
and especially never ill-natured in his revela- 
tions, those who care to penetrate into the 
literary life of France will regret that he 
should have thought it necessary to delay giv- 
ing anything to the world upon a subject that 
has already done so much honor to his literary 
generosity. 

Alphonse Lemerre, the publisher of poets, 
has been for some time issuing in weekly num- 
bers an ‘Anthologie des poétes francais du 
XIXe. siécle,’ of which the second volume 
(1818-1841) is just completed. If those who share 
the very general belief outside of France that 
there is no contemporary French poetry. should 
turn over the leaves of these two substantial 
volumes, they would be surprised at the num- 
ber of poets represented there, and at the po- 
etic and artistic value of their work; and per- 
hapsthey might also be convinced that much 
real and very charming poetry has been writ- 
ten in France by poets still almost young, as 
wellas by those belonging to the great poetic 
generation now passing away. 

The of documents concerning 
Jacques Cartier gathered by F. 
Longrais, and lately published at Paris under 
the title ‘Jacques Cartier: Documents nou- 
veaux,’ affords material for more definite in 
formation relative to the career of the explorer 
than has hitherto been current. The date of 
his birth is shown to be 1491 instead of 1494, 
and his death, about which there was no informa- 
tion, is found to have occurred September 1, 

557. Two letters by Jacques Nouel de Saint- 
Malo concerning the Canadian discoveries are 
reproduced, and confirm the generally accept- 
ed idea, that the Bretons, particularly the 
‘* Malouins,” were fishing for cod off the coast 
of Newfoundland in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. 

L. Kreichauf, Elmira, N, Y., will issue in the 
latter part of this month the first number of 
his Quarterly Bibliography of American and 
English Literature, covering the first three 
months of 1888, 

Fhe Publishers’ Weekly for January 21 isa 
** Copyright Number,” containing documents 
of much historic importance relating to the 
present movement for international copyright 
in this country, including authors and publish- 
ers. Those are followed by publishers’ lists of 
American copyright books, with an authors’ 
index; but here only approximate completeness 
is arrived at. 

An interesting apercu of a MS. orderly book of 
Sullivan’s campaign against the Six Nations in 


collection 
Jotion des 


i] 








1779 is given in the Cornell University Library 
Bulletin for January. At the end of the 
Bulletin, Mr. F. H. Hodder furnishes useful 
references on municipal government in the 
United States. 

In the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography for January, Dr. C. J. Stillé 
develops at some length, but without adding 
much to it, Bancroft’s summary mention of the 
Comte de Broglie’s ambition and proposal to be 
made stadtholder of the American colonies 
during their struggle for independence. He 
supplements Kapp’s revelations in his ‘ Life of 
Kalb’ with documents drawn from a recent 
publication to the French Government, ‘ Par- 


| ticipation de la France A létablissement des 


Etats-Unis @Amérique.’ An etched portrait 
of Michael Hillegas, the first Treasurer of the 
United States, 1s prefixed to this number of the 
Magazine. His name is even less known to the 
present generation than is the Comte de Bro- 
glie’s mad scheme. 

The Botanical Gazette, published at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., has its tribute to pay to the 
late Asa Gray in its March issue 

Prof. George H. Cook’s annual report for the 
Geological Survey of New Jersey tells of the 
virtual completion of the great Atlas of that 
State, the pioneer of its kind. The forestry of 
the northern sbeets is still to be indicated, A 
cadastral and economic survey is the next de- 
sideratum. The mapping of the State has cost 
about one and one-twelfth cents per acre. A 
relief map of New Jersey on a scale of five 
miles to an inch has been made by the Survey, 
to exhibit drainage and sources of water sup- 
ply. A general map of the entire State on the 
same scale accompanies this report. 

The calendar of the University of Michigan 
for 1887-88, just issued, brings gratifying evi- 
dence of the steady growth of that institution. 
With the exception of that of medicine and 
surgery, every department shows an increase 
of attendance compared with last year, and the 
total number of students, 1,667, is larger by 
nearly one hundred than ever before in the 
history of the University. As has been usual 
in recent years, about one-half of the students 
are residents of Michigan. Seventy-two names 
are credited to Canada and other countries 
outside of the United States. There are 62,398 
volumes in the libraries, besides pamphlets and 
maps. The list of members of faculties and 
other officers contains ninety-nine names, but 
since the opening of the year two professors 
have been taken away by death—Dr. A. B. 
Palmer, who for more than thirty years was 
prominent in the medical faculty, and Dr. B. 
W. Cheever, professor of metallurgy. The 
chair of pedagogy, made vacant in February by 
the resignation of Professor W.H. Payne, has 
been filled by the appointment of ex-President 
B. A. Hinsdale of Hiram College. 

There is a noticeable development of summer 


schools at Harvard, those advertised for the 
coming season covering Botany, Chemistry, 


French, German, Geology, History, Physics, 
Physical Training, and Topography. Notice of 
intention to join must be given by June 15. 
The Secretary of the University will furnish 
particulars, 


—There are passages in Shakspere where 
commentators find either no sense, or a sense 
at war with the context. 
passages, by changing a single word, we secure 
significance, and one in keeping with the sur- 
roundings. But judicious critics less and less 
venture on conjectural emendations, however 
plausible. If, however, the sense-making word 
an emendator would like to introduce is dis- 
covered to,have been actually employed, in some 


Yet in some of these 
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work near Shakspere’s era, as a typographical 
correction of a word which had been misprinted 
identically with the non-significant word in 
Shakspere, the critic who should correct the 
great dramatist as one of his contemporaries 
was in fact corrected, would not fear the 
charge of tampering with the text. Specula- 
tors on Shaksperian corruptions are thankful 
for every new hope, even the faintest, of textual 
correction. Resolved to his utmost for 
them, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has just printed 
in their behalf a ‘ Dictionary of Misprints.’ 
This work, which is a list of more than two 
thousand words that he finds misprinted in 
books issued in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, is a mere instalment of what he hopes 
to expand into something more voluminous. 
Each wrong word in the alphabetical array is 
followed in the same line by the right word as 
Mr. Phillipps has extracted it from tables of 
errata. The comments of the compiler suggest 
to verbal critics the application of his vocabu- 
lary of errors to the elucidation of truth. 
In the passage, ‘‘ O, then we bring forth weeds, 
when our quick minds lie still,’ the word 
‘minds ” is a conjectural emendation of War- 
burton’s which Grant White says that ‘he 
adopts with hesitation.” The word *‘ winds” 


do 


stood instead of it in all early editions. Other 
emendators have proposed ‘* wints,” meaning 


‘*two furrows ploughed by the horses going to 
and fro to the end of a field and back again.” 
Were White alive, he would adduce the Dic- 
tionary of Phillipps as thickening other proofs 
that do demonstrate thinly, for in that work we 
find ‘‘ wind” as an actual misprint for mind in 
an ancient author. Thus Warburton’s conjec- 
ture has authority. Seldom 
turned to so good use as by this Dictionary. 
We are reminded of the French company who 
bought for a song the exhausted silver mines at 
Laurion, and, thanks to modern processes of 
smelting and reducing, turned out from the 
refuse slag more precious metal than the old 


has refuse been 


Athenian miners had been able to extract from 
virgin ores. Well said Autolycus: ‘“ Every 
lane’s end, every shop, church, session, hang 
ing, yields a careful man work.” 


—The Cambridge University Press has just 
issued Mr. Charles M. Doughty's ‘Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, from 1876 to 1878, a book 
which has been ten years in preparation, and 
in which the author has had the assistance of 
such scholars as Renan, Sachau, Wright, and 
others. Mr. Doughty had prepared himself for 
his journey by a long residence at Damascus, 
and a wandering in Petriea in 1875. He never 
for a moment concealed his English nationality 
or his Christian faith, preferring, with a curi- 
ous stubbornness, to die rather than allow it to 
be supposed for a moment that he belonged to 
the Mohammedan religion. Perhaps, after all, 
his concealing nothing and his always speak- 
ing the truth were his greatest safeguards. He 
started from Damascus with the pilgrims to 
Mecca, then lived entirely among the Bedouins, 
passed a long time in captivity near Medina, 
and several times narrowly escaped death. He 
discovered and copied many interesting inscrip- 
tions, compiled a vocabulary of the Nejd dialect, 
made many additions to our knowledge of the 
geography and geology of Arabia, and has ren- 
dered far more precise our notions of the Arabs 
in pre-Islamic times, His book, which is in 
two thick octavo volumes, with maps and illus- 
trations, is written in a style which at first 
seems barbarous and affected, but which is 
soon seen to be a personal peculiarity of the 
traveller, coming partly from his hermit life in 
the East. His studies of English apparently 
stopped with the Elizabethan period and the 
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authorized version of the Bible, but they have 
given hima style eminently suited to his sub 
ject-matter. The book can be opened anywhere 


and read without weariness—a worthy com 


panion to the ‘ Arabian Nights 


—Concerning the merits of Cook's translation 
‘Anglo 


edition, we have already spoken. Prof. Cook, 


of Sievers’s Saxon Graminar,’ first 


an indefatigable laborer in this domain, follows 


closely in the footsteps of his master. He has 
just favored us with a translation of the second 
Ginn & Co Phe 
initiated know that the translation is emphati 
cally a labor of love, of 
scholarship, costing the translator no small 
The 


hasten to sav that the work is 


edition of Sievers (Boston: 


devotion to sound 


sacrifice. least that we can do in turn is to 


done and 


well 
well worth the doing. By its aid our teachers 
and Anglo-Saxon will be 


abreast of the times, so far as that may be 


students of fully 
said 


We be 


Grammar in its present 


of any progressive branch of science 
that 
shape (German and English 
the 


come, 


lieve Sievers’s 


Will remain now 


universal handbook for many years t 


Increasing knowledge may add a point 
but the general 
Intact At 


only one point do we detect the possibility of a 


here, modify a statement there: 


principles and rules will remain 


general change—namely, Bugge’s recent at 
tempt (Beitrdge xii, HOV-450; xiil, I67-1S87, S11 


ooW) to apply Verner’s rule to initial consonants 
Yet 


only 


Bugge’s views, even if accepte 


modify 


J 
4 


our conceptions of cert: 


and etymologies; they would scarcely enter, as 
eclipsis does in Keltice philol ry, 
main of formal grammar. Moreover, Bugye’s 
investigation has not yet got out of 


the region 


of grammatical speculation. Usually a trans 


lator contents himself with reproducin 
original; but Prof. Cook is one who leaves his 
His 


original better than he finds it 


are much superior to those of the ( 


A 


We regret that his paragraphing could not be 
made to correspond in every case to the 
man, and that he has felt obliged to cond: 
eertain minor details. We should have pre 
ferred Sievers pure and simpie. 
these departures from the original were occa 
sioned by practical and personal considerations 
which we are bound to respect. It must hav 
been the early printing of the title-page which 
left still 
instead of installing 


Halle. 


accomplishing a most useful but toilsome 


has Sievers Professor in Tibingen, 
him in Zacher’s chair at 


We congratulate the translator upon 


we hope that his public will not prove uz 
ful. Now that his hands are free, we look with 


eagerness for his more original work upon the 


Northumbrian gospels. 


Revue Bleue the 


Lemaitre, gives a 


In a recent number of the 
critic, M 


+ 


taining account of 


Jules 


} } 
school 


the new 
poets, the symbolists, decadents, and impres- 


These gentlemen, discontented wit} 


sionists. 


the monotony and conventionalism of French 


verse, attempt to put into their rhymes a litt] 


more color and music, and aim only at pt 


ducing in the mind of the reader a vague im 


pression. They seek for the musical value of t 


words, taking their sense int account only t 
a certain extent. In order to make this easier 
M. René Ghil has published a pamphlet, 

titled * Traité du Verbe.’ In a sty that it 
s difficult to understand, no matter wl 

Way you turn it, he explains what is meant 
vy symbolism We find from this that of 
the vowels, taking them, of coursa, in their 





French 








The 


passion and prayer 


Nation. 


red, the trumpet (this is a 


very old symbol, as is seen in 


storv of the 





blind man), glory 





ceive the exa shade of meaning f all the 
ue Lmpressior 
ved. We used to wonder, bv the wav 
ison for t 
1 by voung 


thev s 


poems, than in 








im those preserve 





Samarcand, and whi 
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color and outline with absolute accuracy, and 
every design is accompanied by a reference. 
The Public Library in Boston has been marked 
for acopy of this splendid work (which was 
published by permission of the late Emperor, 


Alexander II., chiefly from the imperial ex- 
chequer) as a present from the author. 





IN GOOD OLD COLONY TIMES. 


The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts. Re 
printed from the edition of 1672, with the | 
supplements through 1686. Published by | 


order of the City Council of Boston, under | 
the supervision of William H. Whitmore, 
Record Commissioner, Boston, 1887, Pp. 595: 
THE publication in 1672 was the third published 
revision of the colony laws, and was entitled 
‘The General Laws and Liberties of the Massa- 
The next previous Revision 


chusetts Colony.’ 
was published in 1660, and the earliest of all in | 
1648 ; but of this last it is not known that any 
copies are extant. The production of the vo- | 
lume before us is most creditable to Mr. Whit- | 


more, as well as to the city of Boston, by 
whose judicious and liberal appropriation the | 
The 


ployed was a photographic facsimile, corrected 


expense has been defrayed. method em- 


(as is necessary in such cases) by the most 
scrupulous and literal proof-reading. 


This Revision is divided into subjects, or 


heads of laws, arranged alphabetically, so that 


it is easy to ascertain the statute law of the 


time on any subject considered in the Revision, 
Moreover, an abundant index (not only the 
original of 1672, but one for the present com- 
pilation) enables us to ascertain and refer 
readily to all that is in the book. As the 
legislation of the different years is generally in | 
distinct paragraphs, with the date of enactment 
affixed, we can trace much of the earliest Re- 
vision, and legislation 1641. 
Under the title ‘* College,” for example, we 
in the paragraph 
made in the years 1636, 1640, and 1642 concern 


some prior to 


have first the provisions | 


ing Harvard College, and in the remaining 
paragraphs the contribution to that institution 
in 1hoo, 

It has been suggested that the legislation of | 
the colony was based upon the laws of Moses, 
and that its laws were merely transcripts ot 
While this is measurably true of 
the very small portion embraced under the 
title ‘* Capital Laws,” it is altogether incorrect 
as to the rest the Revision of 1672. In the | 
title in question sixteen crimes punishable with 


those laws. 


of 


death are enumerated in separate paragraphs, 
with a reference in the case of fourteen to cer- 
tain books of the Old Testament, and generally 
to the chapter and verse, indicating that the 
respective crimes were punished with death by 
Again, under the title 


oe 


the Jews. ** Indians,” 
the first paragraph is as follows : 
the Indians’ title to lands in this Jurisdiction, 
it is declared and ordered by this Court and 
authority thereof, that what lands any of the 


For sett ling 


Indians in this Jurisdiction have possessed and 
improved, by subduing the same, they have 


just right unto, according to that in Gen. 1, 28, 
and chap. 9, 1, and Psal. 115, 16.” With 


the exception of these two titles, a careful ex 
amination has not discovered in the whole of 
the Revision of 1672 any reference to any book 
of the Ol 

Nor in the other laws is there reference in 


Testament. 


terms to the laws of any other country. 
Though they are full of the principles and pro- 
visions of the English common law, there is 


but a single reference to any English authority. 
We tind the title 
Carpenters,” first paragraph of 


this under * Ships, Ship- 


the which 





} escheats 


sive appendages of the feudal tenure. 


| or magistrate may judge meet” 


ete 
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(probably a law of 1641) authorizes the appoint- | willingly obeyed, it would be in this colony, 


ment of ‘‘some able man to survey the work 
fof shipbuilding] and workmen from time to 
time, as is usual in England,” ete. On the 
other hand, 
colony laws were prepared by those who were 
acquainted with the laws of England, take the 
title ** 


for intrinsic evidence 


Lands, Free Lands”: 


‘It isalso ordered, and by this Court declared, 
[viz., in 1641], that all our lands and heritages 
shall be free from all fines and licenses, upon 
alienations, and from all heriots, wardships, 
liveries, primer-seisins, year, day and waste, 
and forfeitures upon the death of 


parents, or ancestors, natural, unnatural, 


| casual, or judicial, and that for ever.” 


This shows most clearly how heavily to their 
knowledge the ourden of feudal exactions in 
the mother country had oppressed the owners 
of lands, and the determination of the colonists 
to have none of them here; and the specific enu- 
meration of the matters prohibited indicates an 
acquaintance with the laws relating to the con- 
veyance and descent of lands, and the oppres- 
So the 
punishment provided for scolds—that they be 
‘“cagged, or set in a ducking-stool, and dipt 
over head and ears three times insome conve- 
place of fresh or salt water, as the court 
is substantial- 


nient 


ly of the same nature as was imposed by the 
common law of England in like cases. Other 
instances might be adduced. 

{In 1647, in order clearly to determine the 
meaning of a clause in the ‘Common Liber- 
ties” of 1641—to wit: ‘* Every inhabitant who 
is an houscholder, shall have free fishing and 
fowling in any great ponds, bays, coves, and 
rivers, so faras the sea ebbs and flows within 
the precincts of the town where they dwell,” 
it was enacted that the proprietor of the 
land adjoining such waters shall have propriety 
to low-water mark, where the sea does not ebb 
more than a hundred rods. This Colony ordi- 
nance is the foundation of the rule of law now 
established by usage in New England, contra- 
ry to the rule of the English common law which 
limits the ownership to the line of high-water 
mark; the King owning the land over which 
the sea ebbs and flows. 

The infliction of bodily punishments for of- 
fences appears to have been left, within certain 
limits, largely to the discretion of the magis- 
trates, Under the title, Tor- 
ture,” it is declared that none are allowed that 
are inhuman, barbarous, or cruel, Yet the 
language of the law would seem to leave the 
way open for the infliction of such punishments, 


‘* Punishment, 


The provisions are, that 


‘*no man shall be beaten with above forty 
stripes for fact at one time, nor shail 
any man be punished with whipping except 
he have not otherwise to answer the law, 
unless his crime be very shameful, and his course 
of life, vieious and profligate ; and no man 


one 


that the | 








shall be foreed by torture to confess any crime | 
against himself or any other, unless it be insome | 


capital case where he is first fully convicted by 


clear and sufficient evidence to be guilty, after | 


which, if the case be of that nature, that it is 
very apparent there be other conspirators or 
confederates with him; then he may be tortur- 
ed, yet not with such tortures as are barbarous 
and inhuman.” 


Wecan ¢ 
illustrations of the great difficulty, if not im- 


possibility, of extinguis! 


pressing, the instincts, impulses, affections, and 
passions of a neighborhood or people by legisla- 


ion. 
tions for the observance of the Lord’s day. 
One would suppose that if, in any community, 


' such regulations would be scrupulously and 


ather from these statutes striking 


ling, or entirely sup- 


Take, for example, the laws and regula- 


where at first only church members could be 
freemen, and only freemen could vote. Yet, 
in 1653, a law was passed (which appears in the 
Revision of 1672, title ‘‘ Sabbath ”) punishing 
the violations of regulations first with 
admonition and then with fine, and persistent 


™) 
‘ 


“> 


such 


violations with fine or stripes, in the preamble 
to which law were set forth the objectionable 
practices it was desired to prevent. Five years 
later, in 1658, the practices evidently continu 
ing and perhaps increasing, an additional sta 
tute was passed, contemplating fine or corporal 
punishment, with the following preamble: 


‘Whereas, by too sad experience, it is ob 
served, the sun being set, both every Saturday 
and on the Lord’s day, young people and oth- 
ers take liberty to walk and sport themselves 
in the streets or fields, in the several towns of 
this Jurisdiction, to the dishonor of God and 
the disturbance of others in their religious ex 
ercises, and too frequently repair to public 
houses of entertainment, and there sit drinking, 
all which tends not only to the hindering 
of due preparation for the Sabbath, but as 
much as in them lyeth renders the Ordinances 
of God unprofitable, and threatens the root 
ing out of the power of Godliness and procur 
ing the wrath and judgment of God upon us 
and our posterity; For prevention whereof it is 
ordered,” ete. 

In the autumn of 1675 a remarkable statute 
was passed—in some respects the most remark- 
able in the volume—entitled ‘‘Provoking Evils.” 
itisan act of profound humiliation and con 
fession of the sins of the people, a sincere re- 
pentance therefor, and a declaration of the 
evils which have justly provoked the anger of 
the Almighty. It shows the terror of the colo- 
nists, and illustrates, in a somewhat exagge- 
The 
preamble, too long to quote here, is followed 
by twelve sections setting forth and punishing 
the ‘‘ provoking evils 
in future: 
churches, especially respecting children; (2) the 


rated way, their methods in like cases. 


* which are to be avoided 
(1) a neglect of discipline in the 
wearing of long hair or of periwigs by some 
men, and immodest hairdressing by women; 
(4) 
Quakers, with their damnable 
(9) a profane turning of 
the back on the pulpit before the close of ser 
vice; (6) boyish disorderliness i 


(5) pride in apparel; the open meeting of 


heresies and 
abominable idolatries; 
n church; (7) 
“common swearing and cursing”; ( 
sive drinking; (%) a woful breach of the Fifth 
19) 


S) exces- 


Commandment; (10) idleness ‘(which is a sin of 
Sodom)”; (11) ‘oppression in the midst of us, 
not only by such shopkeepers and merchants 
who set excessive prices on their goods, but 
also by mechanics and day laborers who are 
daily guilty of that evil’; (12) 
ful custom of riding from town to town, with 


a loose and sin- 


tavern frequenting 
tence of attending The judgment 
that people of sound orthodoxy to-day would 


by both sexes under pre- 
lectures. 


pass upon the foregoing, illustrates one of the 
differences between public opinion in 1675 and 
in 1888. 

We close with the remark that the whole vo 
lume contains matters of great interest to those 
who take pleasure in studying the building up 
of the colonies in New England, and especially 
the Massachusetts Colony. It is hardly a 
stretch of the imagination to think that by 
means of this facsimile—resembling even in 
the appearance of the paper the edition read by 
the men of 1672—we catch more readily their 
spirit and that of the Colony, and understand 
more intelligibly their laws. 
new our thanks to the city of 
to the 
services on behalf of local history and antiqui- 


For this we re- 
and 
Record Commissioner, whose 


Boston, 


Senior 


ties are ever gratuitously at the disposal of his 


towusmen, 
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THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS 


Die Akropolis von Athen, nach den Berichten 
der Alten und den neuesten Erforschungen 





Von Adolf Boetticher. Mit 152 Textfiguren 

und 36 Tafeln. Svo, pp. 205. Berlin: J 

Springer; New York: Westermann RAN 
Ir we make use of a trite publisher's phrase ir 


saying that ‘‘this book supplies a long-felt 
want,” it is because in the present case the words 
are literally true. It is thirty-four vears since 
the first and best edition of Beuleé’s ‘ L’ Acropol 
d’Athénes’ was published, 


and althou 








cessive excavations have put that furthe 


further behind the times, it has still remained 
the best handbook of the Acropolis ever writ 


ten. The second edition, which appeared eight 
years later, contained merely the substance 

the first in more condensed and popul 
and was therefore of less value to scholars 
Indeed, incredible as it seems, in view of 
attractiveness of the subject, Beul is the 
only modern writer who has devoted an en 
to Acropolis ; and 
of those who since his time have 
Athens, none have superseded him 
* Athénes’ (1861 


tire book exclusively the 








ground. Breton’s 
little more 


Ancient 
but a 


inspired by Beulé’s book as to be 
than a weak reflection of it; of Dyer’s ‘ 
Athens’ 
small portion, and that based 
Beulé, with the addition of an excellent des 
tion of the Dionysiac Theatre: Wachsn 
‘Stadt Athen,’ the first volume of which ay 
peared in 1874, has as yet treated the Acropolis 


(L873) 


the Acropolis occupies 


mainly upon 








only topographically; and Burnouf’s ‘ La \ 
et PAcropole d’Athénes’? (1877 
written in a spirit of hostility towards Beulé, 


Was so evidently 





and with a view to opposing him at 
that the author allowed his prejudices to 1 

loose, and thus spoiled what otherwise might 
have been a valuable book. 
Yet the need of a new 


which should summarize the results of the later 





excavations, and give to g 
cessible form, the changes in facts 
brought about by these excavations, has been 
growing greater with every year. Wh: 
wrote, the Dionysiac Theatre had 
the 


Acropolis, on which we now see the remains of 


covered; terrace on the south side of the 


the sanctuary of Asklepios, was still covered 
with a heap of refuse soil thrown over frem t 
excavations above; the Temple \pter 





had been reconstructed, but its connection with 
the Propylaia had not been made clear; the 
floor of the Parthenon 
with remains; 


was still encumbered 
several of the old Turkish houses 


were still standing on variot 


’ art 
is parts 


del; the excavations for the museum eas 


Parthenon, which brought to light many frag 
ments of early Greek art, were not begur M 


chaelis had not published his 
onthe Parthenon. The accomplishment 
these undertakings would have warrant 


publication of a new book some years a 


the investigations conducted by Dr. D 
and the Greek Archeological Societ luring 
the last five years have been in many respects 


more important, as regards results, than those 
of the thirty 
of a temple of Athena, hitherto entirely unsus 


pected, in the 


years preceding. The discovery 

very middle of 
has upset many pet theories regarding tl! 
ly history of the place, an 
knowledge of it from Beulé to-day gets what is 


indeed antiquated. Naturally it is imposs 


that everybody who is interested in the sut 
should be able to follow all these excavat : 
and only special students can hope to k 

with the literature to which they gi rise 
When, therefore, such a student takes 





The 





Nation. 


vestigations, and to publish them il 
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wonder at the author’s selecting the ‘ Ancient 
Marbles’ as the source of his illustrations of 
the Parthenon sculptures, when he had at his 
command so many processes of reproducing 
them directly from the originals. Those in the 
‘Ancient Marbles’ 
and although with much of the spirit and feel 
ing of the originals, they are not accurate 
enough to suit the taste of to-day. Several 
of them are antiquated, and so Herr Boetticher 
represents, in plate xxiii, the Niké without the 


were drawn and engraved, 


leg which she now possesses, and, in plate xiv, 
the metope of the Lapith and Centaur, without 
the restoration published some years ago by 
Waldstein. And we must blame the publishers 
for making mechanical reproductions of copper- 
plate engravings and publishing them with 
plate-marks. This is a sort of trickery, entire- 
lv unnecessary, which is only calculated to de- 
ceive the uninitiated, and is therefore severely 
to be condemned. With this exception the 
illustrations seem to us excellently and clearly 
rendered, and for them hardly less than for the 
text itself we recommend the book to all who 
are interested in its immortal subject. 


SOME NEW GERMAN GRAMMARS. 


Deutsche Grammatik fiir Amerikaner, nach 
einer neuen praktischen Methode. Von 
Carla Wenckebach und Josepha Schrakamp, 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Complete German Manual for High Schools 
and Colleges. By W. C. 

Buckbee & Co, 


Graded German Lessons : 


Sawyer. Chicago: 

being a Practical 
German Grammar. By W. Eysenbach. Re 
vised and largely rewritten by W. C. Collar. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A German Grammar for Schools and Col- 

based upon Meissner’s. By E. 8. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


leges, 

Joynes. 
THE Wenckebach-Schrakamp grammar is in- 
tended especially to be used in the ‘ Natural 
Method.” 
claim the following, viz., that the rules are pre 
ceded in all cases by 


Among novel features the authors 


preliminary examples, 
and the large number of exercises affords am- 
ple cpportunity for diversified practical appli 
cation. Parti. treats of the different parts of 
speech, Part ii. is entirely devoted to the verbs. 
Part iii. contains the syntax. 
offers ** hints about German genders and other 


The appendix 


peculiarities of the German language which 
will be found particularly valuable to Ameri 
can students.” These so-called ‘‘ hints” as to 
genders are cut-and-dried ‘‘ rules,” to be learn 
ed by heart and recited. Why the whole gram- 
mar should be especially adapted to the wants 
of Americans, is not Were it not for 
the English preface, the work might be expect- 
ed to do as well for the English, Italians, and 
French. It is to be feared that those who have 
studied German with this grammar will have to 


clear. 


unlearn some things when they enter into the 
deeper, though less *‘ natural,” study of the lan- 
Take, for instance, the statements 
that in the old language all verbs have in the 
imperfect and participle a different vowel from 
that in the infinitive (p. 209); that there is no 
abjaut 


guage. 


(sic) verbs of 


in the imperative of 


Braune’s sixth class; that verbs like brennen 
are partly strong and partly weak. 


Prof. Sawyer’s Manual is intended as an aid 
both in the ‘‘ natural” and in the “ grammar” 
method. The first part, the so-called ‘t Theory,” 
is a revision of part of the author's ‘ Practical 
German Grammar.’ It covers very much the 
same ground as Whitney’s or Sheldon’s small 
grammar, and has a= similar 


but the 


arrangement: 


syntax 1S very meagre All these 
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diminutive grammars are short roads to read- 
ing, and a special help to teachers who do not 
choose to pick out from eight to twelve lessons 
on essentials in Whitney’s and Brandt’s large 
grammars; they thus oblige the classes who go 
beyond the elementary stage to buy two graim- 
mars, Part ii. contains the ‘‘ Practice,” consist 
ing of exercises for writing and oral practice, 
a guide to correspondence, to reformed spelling 
and punctuation, a list of irregular verbs and 
the vocabularies. In the verb-list we notice 
many inseparable and even separable com- 
pound verbs. At the very end of the book 
is a curious feature, viz., one page with a ta- 
ble of conjugations (the whole of loben and the 
present of sein), another page with a table of 
declensions (the articles, the adjective, personal 
pronoun, and a most remarkable system of 
three substantive declensions). 

In Eysenbach’s ‘Graded German Lessons’ 
we have the usual style of practical grammars 
of a modern language, though the reviser is 
not an advocate Q oufrance of the natural 
method. In the very long preface a good idea 
is emphasized, viz., that the reading ‘‘should 
be begun at the very earliest practicable mo- 
ment, and should occupy the largest practica- 
ble place.” There is a new English word, anti- 
thete, which is not in Murray’s great diction- 
ary in that form. There are many compari- 
sons between Latin and German syntax which 
seem to us superfluous and cumbersome for 
such a book. In the written alphabet only the 
old forms of C, F, and H are given. The 
accent has been thoroughly given in the Ger- 
man-English vocabulary. If the reviser had 
used the grave accent for the next to the 
strongest stress, he could have given the pro- 
nunciation of such a long word as ‘* Leikbiblio- 
thek” more accurately than he does. This is 
one of the many text-books which, it is claimed, 
were ** born in the class-room.”’ 

Prof. Joynes has intended to make a working 
grammar, and to admit that it fuifils its scope 
The American 
editor is a teacher of long experience, and has 


and purpose is no small praise. 


once before worked over a grammar, viz., Ot- 
to’s, of wi'l be a formidable rival. 
Joynes says nothing about the natural method, 
to which, nevertheless, the exercises and the 


which it 


whole plan are as suitable as the grammars 
mentioned above. Part i. contains the ortho- 
graphy, pronunciation, and accidence; Part ii., 
the derivation and composition: Part iii., the 
The exercises are excellent, and not 
too numerous for students of high-school grade 
and for younger ones. The syntax, Joynes sug- 
gests, may be studied consecutively, or used by 
reference only. The latter, with the use of the 
more difficult continuous passages for transla- 
tion into German, would be the method for 
college students. The skilful use of references, 
though frowned upon by many teachers, is a 
unique feature, and cannot be too much com- 
It appears well in the list of strong 
verbs and in the vocabulary. We know of no 
grammar in which the noun and adjective de- 
clensions are so well grouped. The strong 
verbs are not so well arranged. We wish Prot. 
Joynes had cut loose from the old-fashioned 
chaotic arrangement, and adopted the classes 
of the scientific grammars of Braune’s series. 
In the otherwise very good chapter on the 
relation of German and English in Part ii., 
Grimm’s law is stated by using H (hard) A 
(aspirate) S (soft). In this, Prof. Joynes has 
not got beyond Peile and Morris. The corre- 
sponding English and German sounds can be 
given without alluding to Grimm’s law. An 
elementary grammar has no business with it. 
We expect no discussion, certainly no explana- 


syntax, 


mended, 


tion, of the origin of life in a physiological or 
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biological text-book. How many teachers can 
state Grimm's law? Look at the loose state- 
ment of it in the latest book by Skeat, in his 
‘Principles of English Etymology.’ 

The Joynes-Meissner is not a large book. In 
fact, itis growing quite clear that the advo- 
cates of the “ grammar method,” used alone or 
combined with the oral method, produce 
smaller books than the advocates of the ‘‘ na- 
tural method,” who once scorned all books, but 
now produce long and full grammars, that 
serve up again the stale Ollendorffian twaddle. 
There is no college or university in the coun- 
try in which German may not be taken up 
from the beginning, since none absolutely re- 
quires it for admission, Freshmen and sopho- 
mores must either begin German in Brandt or 
Whitney, or take for eight or ten weeks a small 
grammar like Sheldon’s or Otis’s, or the smaller 
Whitney. They have not the time to go over 
the long exercise grammars, which leave them 
inthe lurch as reference-books at the end of a 
year’s study. Then the students are set back 
by having to learn new decleasions and new 
verb-classes. They feel at sea when they have 
to read the severer eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century classics, to say nothing of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century texts, after having 
gone through one of those books that promised 
to carry them to full mastery on ‘t palace-cars,” 
as the Aflantic Monthly expressed it. Though 
based on Meissner’s popular work, the Ameri- 
ean form of it is so far original that Prof, 
Joynes, by giving credit in the preface as the 
custom is, might well have put his name alone 
in the title. Some technical faults nave been 
found by reviewers in Modern Lanquage Notes, 
which, however, a second edition can mend, 


Grant in Peace: From Appomattox to Mt. 
McGregor. By Adam Badeau, Brevet Briga- 
dier-General, ete. Hartford: 8. S. Scranton 
& Co, 1887. 

Tuts book shows Gen. Badeau at his best as a 

writer. {tis a compilation of articles (revised, 

no doubt) which have appeared in the daily 
papers, each article being complete in itself. 

For this sort of work the author has qualifica- 

tions of a rare order, As an historian he is not 

so highly gifted; and, though read and approv- 
ed by Grant, Badeau’s military history of that 
great General lacks the merit and attraction of 
the volume entitled ‘Grant in Peace.’ Indeed, 
this volume is more than interesting, it is 
charming. The undertaking admitted embel- 
lishment, and although some of the events are 
highly colored, the work is wrought out in 
artistic fashion, and the scenes change so rapid- 
ly that the reader is never wearied. The main 
facts, with some fiction, concerning Grant’s 
intercourse with the leading people of his time 
in this country and abroad, are sketched by the 
pen of a master in that sort of work. Grant's 
relations to Andrew Johnson, Stanton, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Hancock, Seward, Motley, 

Sumner, Fish, Garfield, Arthur, Blaine, Logan, 

and other distinguished men are portrayed with 

remarkable clearness and vigor. 

While it is true that the book is interesting 
throughout, it is perhaps equally true that it 
contains some revelations which, if true, might 
well have been omitted; such, for example, as 
those about the behavior of President Lincoln’s 
wife during a visit tothe Army of the Potomac. 
The author Mrs. Lincoln's erratic 
course by the explanation that she was de- 
mented, but he fails to observe that the rea- 
son he gives for the poor woman's strange con- 
duct affords of itself good ground tor not pub- 
It may be, also, that 
Gen. Badeau tells things about Grant's private 


excuses 


lishing an account of it. 
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affairs which a confidential friend 
disclose, He seems to have some is 
this point, for he says: ‘If I t 


secrets now, when he cannot 





silent shade will not reproach me.” ( 

upon this point was necessary, b 

Gen, Grant cannot now be pained byt 

of his secrets, any disclosures 

him if living will certainly | 

children. 5 t fs 
In some instances the author's ] 





rial writing carries him too far, leading to the ' t tot } 
creation of mere effects and to the assi ent \ that , j , uf 


of insufficient and incorrect causes for i t t it 





tant results. His 
render at Appomattox affords 


‘ 
He attributes the decision that the | 

ofticers should retain their sid 

chance that Grant looked up 

terms of surrender, and was da I 

beautiful sword, presented by the lad f \ 

ginia. ‘The glitter of the rebel we 

says the author, ‘‘ suggested to Grant to s} Mt. M | trut ce} \ 


the conquered the humiliation of surrend t rit he , ht t | ( * 
it.” That is very picturesque, but the plain \ ret Nearly th mont bef \V 
truth is, that Grant in the matter of le-ar Grant th. t timacy of years betwe 7 aa 
treated Lee at Appomattox just as he had) them was suddenly | : nd tl a ; how 
treated Buckner at Donelson and Pemberton t that f vec ied without abat 
at Vicksburg, and the glitter of Lee's jew 1 ttot j iw . 
weapon had nothing to do with it 
The account of Grant’s visit to England = 
especially pathetic. “He was mv chief ‘ ' By t N t Now 
general, imy friend,” savs the aut . HH | , " . 
threw his arms around me—and IL | I = a OV I N : , 
I was with him incessantly during hi 
England. He wrote at once a telegr to tl Wit, . t t ’ VV 
Government asking that I might be pern 
to accompany him,” ete. Grant's a int of 1 t text 
this omitted the hugging and kissing, and was Inpos array t t i raphs ¢ os y 
to the effect that Badeau devised 





4 
A 


have himself detailed to accompany Grant 
England; and that Badeau prepared for G ¥ 
signature the cable message asking 7 


dent to make the detail. Asa joke on Badeau t we tind t ‘ toe ft 
Grant used to tell how the diplomatie s 

upon this occasion wheedled bim out : { i text ! ’ 

money as well as his name. After Grant had type ! vn f ! t ‘ ; ; ~ MM _ 


agreed that his name should be put to tl 





sage, Badeau said, ‘* General, it will cost about = proba \ said k t ' ' . aes 
twenty dollars to send this cable, and, to 1 f+ 
the despatch yours in every respect, you had | tt pu 


better give me the money to pay for it ttle duod Ey ta tiss M “ee em - 
Grant, unable or unwilling to resist the shary to say t e tha ne-t loft t to : f the 
logic of the situation, *‘ smiled a siekly smile ts ; t INK, TO Say t ¢ A rere i I t int : 1 sailing 
and handed over the money. widt f mar, This waste t ‘ ast t snars wit : ‘ arrow 

Gen. Badeau’s chapters on Grant and Pres uN I ited f ‘ ts ont . i t i ral. Mr. Ridgway 
dent Johnson are of surpassing interest, shed he diagrams, W t linwivantay bee st t ist t : Ss ultimate 
ding as they do a clear light upon one of thi isly printed 1 124 additional 1 ss . 7 ’ s or subspe- 
most critical periods in the history of ¢1 further is t ft ; s los tle t sired: Here hie work 


country. It is almost impossible to rea t it { tst . Ss spos <haust = if wceepted 





that Grant possessed the | ! 
take the part he did. Down to that tir ; t © t ; ted 
had been a soldier and nothing els Br t st : ee 





up in the school of discipline, obedier 
orders of the authority appointed over him w t ‘ ‘ ican Or 
not only his creed, but his habit. Yet as ft ss s pres 


President of the United States, he tlat r : it 


ral of the Army, standin 
to obey the orders of his stitutiona substa the } sent t Figen PEERS: 
mander in chief. The explanation is t tech \ ‘ld 
Grant acted upon his own conviction that t has ha 
President's course was treasonable, and that . sof N \ ' ‘ t { 


must save the country, not only from t jar t tit } anon XL 


ger of the Presi lent’s condu t, | tT aiso i st t > a i th aphy 
the danger of charging the festering treas : . et t } 1, unless a 
felt sure he had discovered in t! : : pre is evident That is to 


quarter. He therefore took upon himss t { 1 Ria vords. unde 
silence the appalling task of thwarting ¢ k will thu t th may do 
Chief Magistrate without exposing him. For st, t : ‘ havi } rtho 
by his own sense of duty to his country to dis- that ses Ktent of lemen i erved 

obey the orders of the highest militarv au- f t ssess ¥ students or amateu 5 i | sn So Mr 
thority in the Government, and deterred s t gists t upprecia { I to t } 1 of Prince 
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Bonaparte, which by no stretch of a spelling- 
bee could be got beyond Cerorhyncha, as a 


possible form of what ought to be Ceratorhyn- 
the suborder of Mr. 


chus. So, again, first 


Ridgway’s book is Podicipedes, which is cor- 


rect, the first family of that order being Podi- 
cipide, for which read Podicipedida, if there 
beany virtueina way of compounding podex + 
ide, On 
a wrong theory, that the basis of this word is 


pes, and adding the family suflix 


Podiceps, the derivative family name would be 
odicipitida. Now Mr. Ridgway uses podiceps, 
which is unquestionably a spurious form of 
podicipes; then he incorrectly inflects his fami- 
ly Podicipide from the incorrect form podiceps; 
and then correctly inflects his suborder Podici- 
pedes from the correct form podicipes, which 
he does not use. 
The work describes 768 full species and many 


additional subspecies, referred to nearly (as we 


estimate without counting) half as manv gene- 
ra or subgenera. ‘The analyses include in 


many 
any part of the world, though chiefly neotropi- 


cases related extralimital forms from 


eal. Four new subgenera and thirty-nine new 


subspecies are characterized. Eight genera or 
subgenera and thirty-one species or subspecies 
are additional to those admitted by the Ameri- 
ean Ornithologists’ Union ‘Check-list.’ The book 
is fully indexed, as to both technical and ver- 
nacular names, in a manner identical with that 
adopted in the later editions of Coues’s ‘ Key.’ 
The frontispiece is a portrait of the late Prof. 
Baird, to whom the work is appropriately dedi- 
cated. 


Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
London: Walter Scott; 
ner & Welford. 


$y Austin Dobson, 
New York: Secrib- 
” Goldsmith to 


his friend Bryanton (in a letter quoted on p. 54), 


“THERE will come a day,” wrote 
**no doubt it will—I beg you may live a couple 
of hundred years longer only to sea the day— 
when Scaligers and Daciers will vindicate my 
character, give learned editions of my labors, 
and bless the times with copious comments on 
the text.” 
years since this letter was written, it is barely 


It is not yet a couple of hundred 


a century and a third, and yet what Goldsmith 
humorously predicted has actuaily come to 
pass. And, of 
fortunate than be dared to hope; his character, 


a truth, he has been ever more 


not needing strict vindication, has been most 
sympathetically portrayed by more than one 
of 
Scaligers and Daciers, he has been edited by 


master of the art of biography. Instead 
the more gentle hand of Mr. Austin Dobson. 
For the ‘‘ Ideal Series.” Mr. Dobson prepared 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ with an introduction 
as elegant as the notes were learned and abun 
dant; to a facsimile of the first edition of the 
same classic he contributed a preface full of 
new facts as to its original publication; Mr. 
Abbey’s beautiful edition of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ was adorned by one of Mr. Dobson’s 
most felicitous poems; and almost the latest 
the Clarendon Press Series is a volume 
edited with 
Mr. Dobson By all 
these preliminary labors the present biography 
has profited. To writing of 
life for the ** Great Writers” series Mr. Dobson 
has brought a minute and exact knowledge of 


issue of 
of 
introduction 


Goldsmitu’s ‘Selected Poems,’ 


and notes by 


(roldsmith’s 


the 


all the facis in the poet’s career, resulting from 
a long and loving study of Goldsmith in parti- 
cular, and of the whole eighteenth century at 
are qualifications conspicuously 
William Black, dit Gold- 


forthe * English Men ot Letters” se 


large. 
lacking in Mr who ** 


smith” 


rles, 
and who turned out a very perfunctory book, 


to which perhaps no volume im that generally 


The Nation. 


admirable series is inferior, except Mrs, Oli- | 


phant’s unspeakable * Sheridan.” This is, in- 


deed, Mr. Dobson’s fifth contribution to the 
biography of the eighteenth century, and it 
seems to us to be easier in composition and 


richer in matter than either the Hogarth or the 
Bewick, the Steele or the Fielding. 

In an appendix are given three hitherto un- 
published letters of Goldsmith’s from the col- 
lection of Mr. Frederick Locker-Sampson; and 
there is the usual elaborate and ample biblio- 
graphy, by Mr. John P. Anderson of the British 
Museum, which lends a special value to all the 
books of the ‘‘ Great Writers ” 


series, 


Essays. By the late Clement Mansfield Ingle- 
by, M.A., LL.D., ete. Edited 
London: Triibner & Co, 1588, 


by his son. 
THESE papers, upon literary or metaphysical 
topics, show a strong individuality in the au- 
thor, and, be called origi- 
nal, it was one which reacted with great vi 


if his mind is not to 


tality on what he read. Criticism is too often 
merely parasitical, but in this volume there is 
rhe 


Bacon, in which the 


no room for such reproach, most impor- 


tant article is one upon 


question is raised whether his ‘* method” was 


really of such scientific value as has been as- 


cribed to it, and the discussion favors the nega- 


tive view. Other papers, 


Wordsworth, and De Quincey, are admirable 


upon Coleridge, 
for their temperate appeciation, and noticeable 
A metaphysi- 
cal and scientific inquiry as to the perception 


for their pervasive good sense, 


of the rainbow is a most interesting example of 
such reasoning, and it is conducted through 
two articles, one in the form of the dialogue 
But to us the most valu- 
able paper is that entitled Law and Religion, 


and one expository. 


in which there is a broad grasp of the histori- 
cal evolution of man’s moral consciousness, and, 
besides, occasion is found for many suggestions 
of a far-reaching and wise kind in respect to 
religion as primarily a regenerating power. 
The hard the 
fruits of a well-stored and highly trained mind, 


volume is somewhat reading, 
much given to difficult problems, and with an 
unrelaxing logical hold on the facts of the dis- 
cussion, This makes it very notable among 
volumes of essays in which such vigor is sel- 
dom found and such attention from the reader 
is not usually required. 
is too various, and the lines of thought are too 


briefly followed, to allow one to discuss the au- 


The matter, however, 


thor’s work in a general way, and we must con- | 


tent ourselves with recommending it as a solid 
book for readers who do not grudge giving the 
assistance of their own thinking to the writer 
whom they read, 
without mention of the humane plea for kind- 
ness to animals, and protest against the cruelty 
of English sport, with which the book ends, 


We will not close, however, 


Doctor and Patient. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
To be ill is one of the ordinary experiences of 
life. l 
mon factors in the social problem than the sick 
and would The 
fessional literature of medicine is vast, but in 
it the sick are treated impersonally, and little 
speech is made of or to the physicians them- 


Loved and lover are scarcely more com- 


those who heal them. pro- 


selves, except in the general sense of agents for 
the f 


of remedies. 
speaking, the materia medica has precedence 


administration Generally 
over the administrator, and the disease rather 
the Still, 


physicians treat patients rather than diseases, 


than diseased is discussed wise 


which indeed has been set down as distinctive 


between English and French medicine. 
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It has been reserved for Dr. Mitchell, in his 
fulness of experience and with his exquisite 
literary taste, to present under the title of 
* Doetor and Patient’ (literally teacher and 
sufferer, and thus wisely chosen), a group of 
essays for popular and profitable reading upon 
As the real patient is a 
sufferer, always in body and generally in mind, 


this general theme. 


so is the true doctor a teacher, who by applica- 
tion and precept lifts him upon a higher plane, 
Dr. Mitchell examines and reports upon the 
physician from a physician’s point of view, 
drawing a philosophic but delightful sketch of 
and looks the invalid 
binocularly, as a convalescent and as a doctor, 


the higher type ; upon 
and thus throws him into stereoscopic relief, 
Various historical notes in relation to both men 
and things add interest and value. But he 
does not say, as he might have done, that, in the 
progress of science, his versatile father about 
tifty years ago made, or tried to make, observa- 
tions on temperature in disease, experiments in 
medical thermometry, but was foiled by the 
want of sufficiently delicate instruments. 

Much of the book contains relates to 
the weaker and dearer portion of the race. He 
says, ‘‘I take women as they are to my ex- 


what 


and ‘‘she is physiologically other 
than the man”; but not discuss the 
thereof. The that this wise 


doctor, this most excellent teacher, delivers 


perience,” 
he does 
cause lessons 
from these premises, every woman, and every 
read with 
We quote 
nothing, chiefly because the mosaic of ideas is 


man interested in a woman, may 


pleasure and ponder with profit. 


so cunningly inlaid that no one fragment will 
give any reasonable conception of the whole. 
Wisdom and humor are inwrought side by side, 
and Dr. Mitchell nowhere purposely tells the 


whole story, for, as he himself says, ‘ the best 


readers are in a measure coOperative authors, 
and may be left to interpolate the unsaid.” 
We hope that to be such colaborers will be the 
pleasure of many. 
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of his subject. 
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